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COLONEL BENJAMIN HAWKINS— 
NORTH CAROLINIAN—BENEFACTOR 
OF THE SOUTHERN INDIANS’ 


By MERRITT BLOODWORTH POUND 


PART I 


Philemon Hawkins, founder of the Hawkins family of 
North Carolina, came from Virginia in 1737 and settled 
on Six Pound Creek. Delia Hawkins, his wife, was also a 
Virginian, daughter of Zachariah Martin, a planter. The 
young couple prospered in their new home and established 
one of the most prominent families in their section of North 
Carolina. Hawkins was a loyal subject of King George II 
and acted as chief aide to Governor Tryon in the battle of 
Alamance. As a result he bore the military title of colonel.? 

Colonel and Mrs. Hawkins were the parents of four sons 
and two daughters: Colonel Joseph Hawkins, an officer in 
the Continental service who died in 1785; Colonel John 
Hawkins, the father of five sons, two of whom became 
generals in the militia, four of whom served in the North 
Carolina assembly, and one who served for many years in 
Congress; Colonel Phi‘emon Hawkins, Junior, the master of 
Pleasant Hill, father of seven sons, six of whom graduated 
from The University of North Carolina, and five daughters; 
Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, the subject of this sketch; 
Delia, who married L. Bullock; and Ann, who became Mrs. 
Macajah Thomas. 3 

Benjamin Hawkins was born into this family on August. 
15, 1754, in the old homeplace on the northern side of the 
highway about three miles from the Bute County court- 


1 The material presented in this article is based on The Public Career of Colonel Benjamin Hawkins 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, The University of North Carolina, 1939. 

2 William E. Dodd, The Life of Nathaniel Macon, p. 10; John H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of 
North Carolina, p. 426. 


[1] 
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house.* Nearly five miles away on the opposite side of the 
courthouse lived Gideon Macon, the father of Nathaniel 
Macon.* 

Gideon Macon and Philemon Hawkins were the two lead- 
ing citizens of the section. The home of the former was the 
first in the county to have glass windows instead of heavy 
wooden shutters, but Hawkins seems to have been the 
wealthier of the two neighbors, though even his wealth was 
relatively small in comparison to that of the not-so-distant 
Virginia planters. As their holdings increased they became 
conscious of the defects of frontier life and were concerned 
lest their sons be deprived of the advantages which they, 
but not the frontier, could afford. Consequently, in 1766, 
when Benjamin Hawkins was twelve years of age, his father 
and the widow of Gideon Macon induced Charles Pettigrew 
to open a school at the courthouse, nearly equidistant from 
the two estates. This young pedagogue, later elected 
bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church of North Caro- 
lina, had a great influence on at least four of his pupils; and 
this influence led them to seek further knowledge at the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton. Pettigrew boarded with 
the Hawkins family and many years later in aletter to Benja- 
min Hawkins, then an Indian agent on the Georgia frontier, 
spoke of the pleasant evenings in this hospitable home and 
of the walks to school with Benjamin and his brother 
Joseph. ® 

When this first school had suspended, Benjamin and 
Joseph went with their friends, John and Nathaniel Macon, 
to the College of New Jersey. Here the Hawkins brothers 
were in the senior class when the American Revolution 
brought an end to the work of the college. As neither of 
them graduated, the records are silent as to their college 
careers. Dr. John Witherspoon, famous and beloved presi- 
dent of the college at the time, has vouched for the enroll- 
ment of Benjamin. As the British advanced, students and 
faculty fled the town; and on January 8, 1777, Dr. Wither- 
spoon wrote to his son David about the flight. ‘‘ We carried 
nothing away of all our effects, but what could be carried 
upon one team. Benjamin Hawkins drove your mother in the 
old chair, and I rode the sorrel mare and made John Graham 
drive the four young colts.”’® The fact that Dr. Witherspoon 





3 In 1779 Bute County was divided into Franklin and Warren counties 


4 Joseph Blount =} Sketches of Church History in North Carolina, D. 228; Dodd, Macon, p. 2. 
: Cheshire, Sketches, p: 


7-228. 
© The Christian Adsosate, II (1824), 443; Jourzal of American History, V, 51, note. 
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evidently had confidence in Benjamin and the many refer- 
ences to his ability to read French with ease, seem to argue 
that he was a diligent and acceptable student who profited 
by his educational experience. 

There is a persistent belief, stated in practically every 
sketch of Benjamin Hawkins, that he and Joseph entered 
the Continental forces as soon as they left the classroom. 
Equally as persistent is the statement that because of the 
proficiency of Benjamin in French he was recommended by 
Dr. Witherspoon to General George Washington and was 
added to the official family of the commander-in-chief as an 
interpreter.’ Authentic records are again silent. The very 
persistence of this belief in the minds of writers, however, 
coupled with the fact that Dr. Witherspoon advised his son, 
David, to be diligent in the study of French so that he 
might aid the American cause by reading letters from and 
conversing with French officers, make it more than prob- 
able. 

One biographer of Nathaniel Macon states that his 
brother John, who had accompanied the Hawkins brothers 
to Princeton, had also left these halls of learning for Conti- 
nental service. In 1778, because there was a superabundance 
of officers, he returned from Valley Forge. ‘‘ Benjamin 
Hawkins, too, was living quietly at home since March or 
April 1778—more than likely he had returned with John 
Macon and for similar reasons.’’® 

The perusal of several hundred letters written to and by 
Benjamin Hawkins has failed to reveal any mention of his 
service in the Continental forces in any capacity. On the 
other hand the cordial friendship between him and General 
Washington is difficult to explain in any other way.'° 

Though the Hawkins family was never strongly demo- 
cratc, having adopted an aristocratic political philosophy 
in spite of its frontier abode, its members were extremely 
loyal to the interests of North Carolina and the other colon- 
ies when the break with England came. This was especially 
true of Benjamin. Whatever the character of his Conti- 
nental service and whatever the cause of his return home 
might have been, he did not long remain idle when work in 


7 Dodd, Macon, PB; 10; My igo’ Sketches, p. 427. 
: The Christian Advoc 
® Dodd, Macon, p. 23. 3 mpare Wheeler, who says Benjamin Hawkins was with Washington at 
Monmouth, June 28, 1778, and after that time. Sketches, p. 427. 
10 Practically no ietters written by Hawkins before 1780 have been eee There is no positive 
evidence that he knew Washington before he entered Congress in 1781 
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behalf of his state was to be done. Although only twenty- 
four years of age, and with no public record behind him, 
Hawkins’s patriotism and ability were recognized, and the 
assembly of North Carolina in 1778 named him one of the 
commissioners to receive, sign, and pay to the public treas- 
urers eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds in bills of 
credit ‘‘for discharging the debts incurred by this state in 
raising men to Reinforce the Battalions belonging to this 
state in the Continental Army... .”!! 

On February 10, 1779, by a resolution of the North Caro- 
lina senate, he was named commercial agent for the state.!? 
He served for more than two years in this capacity, made 
one trip to the West Indies, and spent many thousands of 
dollars for supplies for the soldiers of North Carolina. He 
purchased food supplies, clothing, horses, and munitions, 
and handled his financial duties in a satisfactory manner. 
The skill with which young Hawkins performed his duties 
as commercial agent attracted the attention of the general 
assembly as the war drew to a close and he was elected on 
July 14, 1781, to serve his state in Congress.'* He was subse- 
quently re-elected a member of this body on five occasions. 
Though he declined to serve in 1788 and retired in favor 
of his friend Hugh Williamson in 1789, he was a member of 
Congress for four sessions. So prominent did he become that 
he was named one of the original trustees of the proposed 
University of North Carolina in 1789.14 

Benjamin Hawkins was ever a man of modesty, even to 
the point of timidity in public. Always a poor speaker, he 
expressed himself best in private conversation and in his 
letters. The latter show little evidence of vanity or aggres- 
siveness in the interest of his personal fame. The frequency 
with which he was appointed to committees dealing with 
Indians and frontier problems indicates that his colleagues 
held his opinions on such matters in great respect. He was 
friend, colleague, and confidant of Thomas Jefferson; and 
there is some evidence for claiming for him a small share of 
the credit for the final form of the Northwest Ordinance. 
On October 15, 1783, a committee of Congress of which 
Hawkins was a member reported a resolution which antici- 
pated the Northwest Ordinance to a remarkable degree.'® 

11 The State Records of North Carolina, XXIV, 184. 
12 State Records, XIII, 605-606. 
13 State Records, XVII, 975. 


14 State Records, XXV, 22. 
15 Journals of Continental Congress, 1774-1789, XXV, 694. 
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The resolution was referred to the committee presided over 
by Thomas Jefferson which reported the Ordinance of 1784. 

While the career of Benjamin Hawkins in Congress was 
not brilliant, it was creditable and he probably has the dis- 
tinction of having been present in Congress on more days 
between the years 1781 and 1787 than any other man. He 
was always punctual and diligent. 

Following the Treaty of Paris, 1783, the Indian policy of 
the United States was chaotic.’® During the 1783 session 
of Congress Benjamin Hawkins, as a matter of routine, re- 
ceived several appointments to committees dealing with 
Indian problems which had resulted from the successful 
termination of the American Revolution. The increasing 
frequency with which he served on such committees indicates 
certain abilities which led to many important later ap- 
pointments. 

On January 1, 1784, Alexander McGillivray, the educated 
half-breed chief of the Creeks and a power among the 
Southern Indians, had written to Governor O’Neill of 
Spanish Florida proposing an alliance between the Indians 
and Spain. This threat led Congress to appoint a commission 
to negotiate treaties with the Southern tribes. Benjamin 
Hawkins, Daniel Carroll, William Perry, Andrew Pickens, 
and Joseph Martin were appointed to the commission.*? 
In the selection of this commission interstate jealousies made 
themselves manifest. Hawkins was favored by eleven of the 
twe ve states voting but as to the remainder of the personnel 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, a colleague of Hawkins from North 
Carolina, wrote: 


. the Jealousy of the circumscribed States, who thought that under 
the Idea of making peace with the Indians we might have some under- 
hand designs, which might be fatal to their claim of eaqual [sic] par- 
tition of unlocated western territory among the Members of the Union, 
occasioned a Mr. Danl. Carrol and a Mr. Perry to be elected his Col- 
leagues, the first from Maryland and the other from Delaware State. 
They thought that these two persons would be a check upon any 
designs that the Southern States might have. this of course gave very 
great dissatisfaction to the Southern States, and occasioned a motion 
to be brought forward, for the appointment of two additional com- 
missioners, as neither Virginia, So. Carolina or Georgia had one, which 
after considerable opposition was at last agreed to — the persons 





16 Max Farrand, “‘The Indian Boundary Line,"’ American Historical Review, X, 789. 
17 State Records, XVII, 431; Journals of Continental Congress, XXVIII, 183. 
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elected were Genl. Pickens of So. Carolina and Col. Jos[ep]h Martin 
of our State, he being nominated by the State of Virginia.!® 


As soon as it had become evident that independence from 
England was to be gained, Georgia and North Carolina be- 
came interested in opening up their western lands for the 
benefit of their citizens and were determined to clear the 
western parts of the states of Indian titles. In 1783 Georgia 
signed a treaty with the Creeks at Augusta which McGilliv- 
ray later repudiated as fraudulent.!® Georgia, on the other 
hand, maintained that the treaty was valid and was deter- 
mined to enforce it and remove the Creeks from the lands 
involved in the negotiations. North Carolina likewise wanted 
to move the Cherokees farther west. It was under such 
conditions that Congress appointed the treaty commission. 

In October, 1785, the commissioners met some of the Creeks 
at Galphinton, a famous trading post on the Ogeechee River 
in Georgia. McGillivray, still under the influence of the 
Spaniards, kept so many of the Indians away from the con- 
ference that the commissioners felt a treaty was inadvisable 
and on November 8 they left the treaty grounds.?° Georgia 
commissioners, who were present to protest the right of the 
United States to negotiate with the Creeks, immediately 
signed a treaty confirming that of Augusta of two years 
before.?? 

William Blount, a Congressional colleague of Hawkins, 
was also present as a representative of North Carolina. He 
left with the commissioners of the United States for Hope- 
well on the Keowee River in South Carolina where treaties 
were signed with the Cherokees in November and with the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws in January. Blount protested 
each of these treaties on behalf of North Carolina.?? 

Though all of the commissioners were Southerners, two 
North Carolinians and one Georgian among them, protests 
continued from North Carolina and Georgia.?* Georgia at 
the time was interested only for the future as there was then 
relatively little contact between that state and the Chero- 
kees. It is likely that the protests of North Carolina were 
motivated in part by the personal interests of William 





18 Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, VIII, 75. 

19 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 19-20. 

20 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 16. 

21 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 16. 

22 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 44; State Records, XVII, 580. 

23 Neither Carroll of Maryland nor Perry of Delaware attended the conferences, and Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh from Georgia served with Hawkins, Martin, and Pickens. 
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Blount, his brothers, and Governor Caswell, all of whom 
were in possession of titles from North Carolina of lands 
included in the hunting grounds relinquished to the Chero- 
kees.?* 

Immediately upon receipt of the news of the signing of 
the treaties Governor Caswell, with the support of his 
council of state, wrote the North Carolina delegates in 
Congress that the treaties should not be assented to. They 
were ratified, however, before the North Carolina dele- 
gation reached Congress.?°® 

Benjamin Hawkins, through his prominence in the negoti- 
ations, incurred the displeasure of prominent citizens in both 
North Carolina and Georgia. Political opposition developed 
against him in North Carolina, and Georgians never entirely 
forgave him for what was done at Galphinton and Hopewell. 
His efforts, however, were not altogether unappreciated, 
for the secretary of Congress, in acknowledging receipt of 
the treaties, said: ‘‘I have no doubt your conduct will meet 
the approbation of Congress.’’?® 

In spite of the treaties of friendship which had been signed 
with three of the Southern nations, the Indian problem 
continued to plague Congress. Not only had the commis- 
sioners refused to treat with the Creeks, the strongest and 
most warlike of the Southern Indians who were in conse- 
quence threatening war, but even those tribes which had 
signed were restless and constantly reported grievances and 
trespasses. 

Confronted with the almost insuperable problems of the 
post-war period, Congress considered amity with the Indians 
almost a necessity. Accordingly, on August 7, 1786, an ordi- 
nance for the regulation of Indian affairs was passed. After 
reasserting, for the benefit of such states as Georgia and 
North Carolina, the sole and exclusive right of Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation to deal with the Indian 
tribes, two districts were set up with a superintendent for 
each. The Ohio River was the dividing line. The superin- 
tendents, not the governors of any states, were the highest 
administrative authorities in the Indian country. They were 
to regulate trade and travel, enforce the law relating to 
whites and Indians, report rumored hostilities, and handle 





24H. M. Wagstaff, ed., Papers of John Steel, 1, 21 note; Louise Irby Trenholme, The Ratification 
of the Federal Constitution in North Carolina, p. 58. 

25 State Records, XVIII, 599. 

26 Burnett, Letters, VIII, 341. 
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the Indians as their personal wards. Under this ordinance 
James White became the first superintendent for the South- 
ern district.?7 

Georgia ignored the ordinance, as it had consistently 
ignored Article IX of the Articles of Confederation, and on 
November 3, 1786, signed with the Creeks the Treaty of 
Shoulderbone. Again only a small body of Creeks, pretend- 
ing to speak for the nation, signed, and gave up the Indian 
claims to all lands in Georgia east of the Oconee River.?® 

On the frontier conditions were serious. Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray, who had refused to attend the conference at 
Shoulderbone as he had the earlier one at Galphinton, now 
repudiated both of these treaties as well as the one signed 
at Augusta in 1783. Frequent border conflicts led to com- 
plaints on the part of both Georgia and the Indians and gave 
promise of an early outbreak of a general war. Several 
attempted negotiations fell through and it was not until 
September, 1789, that a commission composed of General 
Benjamin Lincoln, Colonel David Humphreys, and Cyrus 
Griffin met the Creeks at Rock Landing on the Oconee 
River in Georgia.?® Due to the absence of McGillivray, this 
conference proved abortive.*°® 

Under such circumstances President Washington planned 
to get McGillivray and other Creek chiefs to New York. 
Colonel Marinus Willett was chosen for the mission. Benja- 
min Hawkins had, in the meantime, taken his seat in the 
Senate and Washington used him to prepare the way for 
a cordial reception of Willett at the home of McGillivray.*' 

The Treaty of New York was signed on August 7, 1790. 
Though only Secretary Knox signed for the United States 
Hawkins served him in an advisory capacity during the 
negotiations. This was the first treaty ever signed between 
the United States and the Creeks. It seemed to presage a 
new era in Indian relations, but Georgia was far from satis- 
fied and McGillivray continued to oppose that state until 
his death in 1793. 

Follow ng his election to the Senate of the United States 
in November, 1789, the Indian activities of Colonel Hawkins 
were necessarily subordinated to his legislative duties. He 


27 State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 14. 

28 Lucian Lamar Knight, Georgia and Georgians, 1, 338. 

29 Frank Landon Humphreys, Life and Times of David Humphreys, 11, 3. 

30 Humphreys, David Humphreys, 11, 9-13. 

31 John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington, IV, 90; Washington Letter Books, 
Correspondence with the War Department, I. (Library of Congress.) 
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drew the full term of six years. His senatorial career while 
honorable was by no means brilliant. He was unreliable as 
a party man but on the whole seemed more liberal than 
conservative. He was considered a Federalist, however, and 
when North Carolina became increasingly Republican and 
the radical element regained its lost ascendency a reaction 
set in which cost him his senatorial seat. In the election of 
1794 Timothy Bloodworth, ex-blacksmith and anti-Washing- 
ton leader, was chosen to succeed him.*? 

As Hawkins’s senatorial career was nearing a close Presi- 
dent Washington was again concerned with the Indian 
situation in the South. Georgia was demanding new cessions 
of Creek lands. Accordingly in June, 1795, Washington 
nominated Hawkins, George Clymer of Pennsylvanaia, and 
General Andrew Pickens of South Carolina to treat with the 
Creeks.*# When the negotiations began in the summer of 
1796 at Coleraine on the St. Mary’s River Georgia com- 
missioners were also present and anxious to clear the title 
to much land in the state then in dispute. Georgia still main- 
tained that the cessions made at Augusta, Galphinton, and 
Shoulderbone were valid and that the state was not bound 
by the restrictions of the Treaty of New York. The United 
States commission supported the contention of the Creeks 
that they were bound only by the agreement at New York 
and on June 29, 1796, signed the Treaty of Coleraine con- 
firming the New York treaty and making practically no 
concessions to the demands of the Georgians.** 

Benjamin Hawkins as chairman of the commission, with 
a storm of protest behind him, left Georgia and journeyed 
north to report his actions to the President of the United 
States, who informed Congress on December 7 that while 
Georgia’s desires had not been accomplished the treaty was 
a success and by means of it “. . . the general peace may 
be more effectually preserved.’’*® 

Georgia remained unreconciled and continued to protest, 
and Hawkins was blamed for the disagreeable treaty. This 
feeling of bitterness in the state was not conducive to the 
cordial reception of the chairman of the commission when 
it fell his lot to return as agent to the Creeks. 

On November 6, 1792, in an address to Congress, President 


32 H. M. Wagstaff, ‘ ae mag in North Carolina,"’ James Sprunt Hisiorical Publications, 1X, 28. 
33 State Papers, Indian Affairs, I 

34 State Papers, Indian Affairs, L 586-587, 609-610. 

35 State Papers, Foreign lations. I, 30. 
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Washington voiced the opinion that “‘. . . the employment 
of qualified persons to reside among them [the Indians] as 
agents, would also contribute to the preservation of peace 
and good neighborhood.’’*® When Tennessee was admitted 
as a state in 1796 the position of Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Southern District, which had been created 
in 1786, lapsed, and Hawkins was appointed by Washington 
as Principal Temporary Agent for Indian Affairs South of 
the Ohio River.*7 

An explanation of Hawkins’s appointment was written 
in 1812 by an ardent, but anonymous, defender of the agent 
with clarity and apparent intimate knowledge. 


After Col. Hawkins returned to the seat of government from the treaty 
of Colerain with the Creek Indians, he represented to president Wash- 
ington that he thought, that the tribe of Indians might be kept at 
peace, under proper management, by an Agent of Indian Affairs; but 
that a great sacrifice must be made by a man of talents, who ought 
to fill the office and reside constantly among the Indians. General 
Washington replied, ‘You have on no occasion heretofore refused your 
services when necessarily called for by the general government, I wish 
you to sacrifice a few years of your life in making the experiment which 
you have suggested, and try the effects of civilization among them.’ 
This proposition left Col. Hawkins no room for a retreat. He accepted 
the appointment. . 


During the winter of 1796-1797 the new agent made a 
three-months journey through the lands of the Cherokees 
and the Creeks in order to become better acquainted with 
his new wards. He stopped frequently to converse with those 
he met, half-breed traders and Indians alike. He was depend- 
ent upon these people for shelter and refreshment, for in- 
formation and guidance. His journal, often garrulous, replete 
with minute detail, is a valuable source of information about 
the country and the people with whom he came in contact.*® 

Among the first duties assigned to Colonel Hawkins after 
his appointment to take the direction of Indian Affairs in the 
South was the running of boundary lines between Tennessee 
and the Cherokees and between Georgia and the Creeks 
agreeable to treaties. In Tennessee he encountered much 
opposition from private individuals as well as state officials 
p 36 ge Papers, Forei ie Bistee, I, 19. 


37 R. Ls ng 5 t+ gue Indian Management in the South, 1789-1825," Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, X - 


38 Republican and li Evening Ledger, September 15, 1812. 
8® Fortunately nine manuscript volumes of this journal have been ores in the library of the 


Georgia Historical Society and have been published by that organization under the title, The Letters 
of Benjamin Hawkins. 
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and obstacles were placed before him by John Sevier, gover- 
nor of the state. Hawkins was forced to leave Tennessee 
before the surveys were completed but only after the com- 
pletion of the line in conformity to treaties seemed assured. 
The citizens of Tennessee were dissatisfied with his work 
because of his insistence on the rights of the Indians. James 
Byers, United States factor at Tellico, on November 14, 
1797, wrote to Edward Price, who held the same position 
at Coleraine, that two Indians had recently been killed by 
some whites who had been removed from Cherokee lands. 


. . to manifest their disapprobation of the justice of government in 
forcing them from their plundered possessions - The immaculate 
government of Tennessee, dissatisfied with the line established by the 
late commissioners have had it again run by a holy pack of insurgents— 
who report the lines imperfect- and Colo. Hawkins a liar — a set of 
brutes as they are, to endeavour to smurge the reputation of a man, 


who has more sense, honor and honesty, than the whole state of 
Tennessee put together.*° 


After leaving Tennessee Hawkins supervised the running 
of the line between the Creeks and Georgia under the terms 
of the Treaty of Coleraine. On February 16, 1798, he re- 
ported to Secretary of War McHenry: “. . . I am happy 
in being able to assure you that there was no diversity of 
opinion among us, and that the line was closed in perfect 
harmony.’’*! 

He next served as a member of the commission to survey 
the boundary between the United States and Spanish 
Florida under the treaty agreement of 1795. Andrew Ellicott 
had been commissioned as the surveyor on the part of the 
United States. He had descended the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans in 1796. He encountered opposition 
from Spanish officials but eventually ran the line as far as 
Pensacola, where he requested Hawkins to meet him in 
April, 1799.4? Months were lost before the Spanish officials, 
who were stirring up the Indians to oppose the line, would 
agree to complete the survey. During this time Hawkins 
handled the situation in such a way as to elicit from Ellicott 
praise for “that firmness, caution, and candour, for which 
he has been so justly esteemed.”’** Finally, after other 


40 Indian Office files, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
41 The Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, p. . 

42 Andrew Ellicott, The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, p. 199. 

43 Ellicott, Journal of Andrew Ellicott, p. 209. 
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delays, Ellicott’s party, accompanied by Captain Minor, 
the Spanish commissioner, with a detachment of Spanish 
soldiers, was at the mouth of the Flint River when, on 
September 17, it was threatened by a band of hostile Indians. 
The next day the surveying party retreated to Pensacola, 
leaving only Hawkins to quiet the Creeks, and the line was 
never completed.*+ 

Ellicott laid the whole blame for the failure on the treach- 
ery of the Spanish officials.*®° Hawkins, onthe other hand, 
placed part of the blame on Ellicott because of his inexcus- 
able delays: 


It is not yet explained to me why the commissioners made a halt of 
three months on the Chattahoochee. You know how seriously I 
pressed them not to remain more than two, and that in that case they 
might proceed in perfect safety, as they would be moving in the season 
of the Boos-ke-tah, when all the discontented would be attending on 
the ceremonies of the annual festival, which always occurs in the 
month of August. The baggage I saw at Ko-en-cuh was great, and 
I was surprised to see Americans, who have been accustomed to travel 
through the woods, encumber themselves with such unnecessary and 
useless baggage. One fact I will relate. The flat irons, alone, for the 
commissioners weigh 150 lbs and it takes four horses to move Mr. 
Ellicott’s washerwoman.*® 


Though the Indian disorder was encouraged by the Span- 
iards and probably abetted by the culpable delay of the 
commissioners themselves, Hawkins, as agent, was responsi- 
ble for the punishment of the perpetrators. He consistently 
took the view that most of the Indians would abide by their 
obligations and that all should not be condemned for the 
crimes of the few. As soon as possible the chiefs were in- 
formed of the crime and satisfaction was demanded of them. 
On November 4 Tustunnugee Haujo reported to Hawkins 
the results of his demands: 


I am ordered . . . to bring you this stick, It is the way of the red 
people when they punish any people to do it with sticks; and then to 
send them to those interested in the punishment and throughout the 
land to proclaim the deed done.*? 


Upon receipt of Hawkins’s demands a council had been 
called at Tookaubatchee and it was there agreed that all 


44 Ellicott, Journal of Andrew Ellicott, pp. 217-223. 

45 Ellicott, Journal of Andrew Ellicott, pp. 224-226. 

46 Caroline Mays Brevard, A History of Florida from the Treaty of 1763 to Our Own Times, I, 14. 
The location of this letter is not given, neither is the date, nor the person to whom the letter is written. 

47 Hawkins Papers, Georgia Department of Archives and History, Atlanta. 
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who had taken part in the insults to the survey party should 
be punished. On October 29 the house of one of the leaders 
was surrounded. 


We pulled down and set fire to his house; we beat him with sticks until 
he was on the ground as a dead man, we cut off one of his ears with 
a part of his cheek and put a sharp stick up his fundament.*® 


Thus was atonement done. Justice was executed in the 
Indian manner and Benjamin Hawkins applauded the cruel 
execution and insisted that others be punished likewise. 
When asked by the Indians if they as individuals could be 
held responsible for such deaths under tribal laws, he 
answered : 


If the sticks are used by the Law of the whole nation and a man dies, 
it is the law that killed him, it is the nation who killed him. If any 
one complains and asks for satisfaction, this is Your answer. Your re- 
lation was a rogue and a mischief maker, the law says such people must 
have the sticks, and that is their pay. . . . It is the pay of the 
nation. 


Hawkins was not a cruel man, neither was he crude. No 
doubt his sensibilities were deeply offended. The circum- 
stances back of the attack on the survey party inclined him 
perhaps to sympathize with the Indians. Nevertheless, he 
was responsible to his government for order and law en- 
forcement in a wild domain. Where the justice of the white 
man did not prevail, and would not have been understood, 
he could subscribe to the Indian manner of punishment if it 
were effective. Where civilization has come in contact with 
primitive peoples, those nations have been most successful 
in managing their aboriginal wards which did not too quickly 
attempt to divorce the native from his tribal customs. 
Hawkins was unquestionably a successful agent. No doubt 
his success was in large measure due to his willingness to 
compromise with the Indians where there were incompatible 
differences between their customs and those of the white 
man. 

Benjamin Hawkins had been in the Indian country as 
Principal Temporary Agent only a few months when Presi- 
dent Washington retired from office. President Adams, as 
Vice-President and presiding officer of the Senate, had 


48 Hawkins Papers. 
49 Hawkins to Creeks at Coweta, November 4, 1799. Hawkins Papers. 
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known and served with Hawkins in that body. He was 
therefore acquainted with Hawkins’s qualifications for the 
position he held and continued him in office as a matter of 
course. There is nothing to indicate that his removal was 
ever contemplated by Washington’s successor. 

For some years Hawkins did not establish a permanent 
residence but spent his time among the Indians, in their 
villages and at army posts in the Indian country. During 
this peripatetic period of his agency he was often at the Creek 
towns of Cussetuh, Cowetuh, and Tookaubatchee; but he 
preferred Fort Wilkinson on the Oconee River and spent 
most of his time there. 

Though Hawkins had served with Thomas Jefferson in 
Congress and had corresponded with him at intervals for 
more than fifteen years, he had no assurance, other than his 
belief that Jefferson was sympathetic with what he was try- 
ing to do, that he would be continued in his position after 
March, 1801. His original appointment may have been due 
to his Federalist affiliations but his continuation in office 
was the result of demonstrated ability. 

When his commission from President Jefferson was deliv- 
ered, Hawkins had a new title. He was no longer Principal 
Temporary Agent but Principal Agent on a permanent basis. 
A new period of his administration of Indian affairs began. 
He felt that he could establish a permanent location for his 
agency and build a home. One of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Coleraine was that the Federal government might 
set up reservations five miles square on the rivers in the 
Creek country for trading purposes or military posts. Haw- 
kins selected such a site on the Flint River for his home. 
The Agency reservation was marked out on both sides of 
the river in what are now Crawford and Taylor counties in 
Georgia. Hawkins’s home was on the east bank and on the 
opposite bank was located Fort Lawrence.*° 

There on the banks of the Flint the duties of his office were 
administered by Colonel Hawkins. There he lived among 
the Indians as neighbor, as friend, as benefactor, and as 
representative of the United States. He was often spoken 
of as the father to the Creeks, and he sometimes fell in with 
this idea and referred to them as his sons and daughters.*' 

Hawkins was a born dirt farmer with his roots in the soil. 
On the agency reservation he cultivated a large plantation. 


50 Ruby Felder Ray Thomas, Historical a and Places of Interest in Georgia, pp. 44-45. 
51 The Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, p. 232. 
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It was well stocked with horses and cattle and worked with 
Negro slaves, some of whom he brought with him from 
North Carolina. The agency was manorial in extent, and 
the agent was a benevolent lord.*? 

The Flint was an excellent choice of location for the 
permanent agency. It was in the midst of the country of 
the Lower Creeks, yet was accessible to Georgia and the 
white settlements. Fort Hawkins on the Ocmulgee, built in 
1806 as a factory and military post and named for the agent, 
was only a day’s journey to the east. To the west a slightly 
longer journey would carry one into the center of the towns 
on the Chattahoochee, and across the Chattahoochee lived 
the Upper Creeks. Better still, it was possible to visit most 
of the Lower Creeks by water; and Hawkins often used this 
mode of travel. It was not unusual to see Indian canoes or 
dug-outs pulled up on the banks of the agency; and many 
hours and days were spent by Hawkins in company with 
Indian companions, paddling along the placid waters of the 
Flint, or up the broader Chattahoochee. 

The Agent evidently loved the wild beauty of his adopted 
country. His letters and journals are filled with descriptions 
of the land. Seldom did he become rhetorical; and yet, when 
writing of the country, there is evident an underlying satis- 
faction and serenity. He was often discouraged with men and, 
in ill health, on many occasions he contemplated resignation 
from his office; but he never indicated a desire to leave the 
land. The Indians were his first thought; agriculture was 
his recreation and hobby, as well as his part-time vocation. 
Thoroughly convinced that the future of the Indian lay in 
the cultivation of the soil rather than in hunting, he was 
especially interested in showing them what their lands would 
produce under proper tillage. 

Political and administrative aptitudes had been acquired 
by Benjamin Hawkins. Agricultural interests were natural 
with him and his early life was spent on the farm among 
successful farmers. In much of his correspondence with 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison about political affairs 
he also discussed crops, weather conditions, and insect pests. 
He was interested in anything that grew. 

Hawkins was particularly successful in the culture of 
grapes and strawberries. On October 28, 1793, while in 


52 See further Merritt B. Pound, “‘ Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent,"’ Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
XIII, 392-409. 
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Warrenton during a recess of the Senate, he wrote Jefferson 
that he was sending him thirteen varieties of grapevines, 
mostly European. Each vine was labeled with complete 
instructions for planting and care. He also mentioned sowing 
wheat, clover, and timothy, planting apple and peach trees, 
and “preparing a large nursery to stock my plantation with 
all the varieties within my reach.’’>? 

From his arrival in the Indian country, Hawkins constant- 
ly encouraged his charges to substitute the plow and the hoe 
for the weapons of the trail and the chase. The year 1797 
gave him little opportunity to practice agriculture for him- 
self. In the spring of 1798, however, while temporarily 
domiciled at Cowetuh Tallahassee, he began farming oper- 
ations. On March 8 of that year he wrote Alexander Corn- 
ells, one of his assistants, and advised him to plant his corn 
“the next full moon; it will be a good time, and I find the 
Indians all plant too late; we are beginning to plant now; 
I have planted peas, cymblins, cucumbers and garden 
stuff.’’>4 

President Jefferson in his message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 8, 1801, reported that Hawkins had introduced sheep 
among the Creeks and that these Indians were also raising 
horses, cattle, and goats. Agriculture, he reported, was 
“slowly progressive.’’ Among the improvements credited 
to Hawkins were the settlement of the Indians in villages 
in new ground, the fencing of fields, and the use of fifty 
plows. Hawkins had introduced the plow and had instructed 
the Indians in its use in 1797. A nursery of peach trees 
among the Lower Creeks had produced 5,000 trees and 
another had recently been established among the Upper 
Creeks. Prior to the establishment of these nurseries, Haw- 
k ns had raised peach trees and distributed them at his own 
expense. Short-staple cotton was being grown in small 
quantities and some had been marketed in Tennessee. 
Experiments in the growing of sea island cotton were being 
carried on under Hawkins’s supervision. Flax, rice, wheat, 
barley, rye, and oats had been introduced. ‘‘ Apple trees, 
grape vines, raspberries, and the roots, herbs, and vege- 
tables, usually cultivated in good gardens, have lately been 
introduced, and they all thrive well.’’"®> Hawkins also had 
a personal patch of tobacco. 

53 Elizabeth G McPherson, ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of North Carolinians{to Jefferson,"* North 
Corolina Historical iew, XII, 266-268. 
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Hawkins recorded in his journal on December 10, 1796, 
an interesting description of cotton culture among the 
Creeks. Though he had been in Georgia only a short time 
and there is no evidence that he had had any experience in 
growing this staple elsewhere, he showed no hesitancy in 
advising the proper methods of cultivation. One can well 
wonder from whence came the knowledge which allowed 
him to speak with such authority and assurance.*® 

During his stay in Georgia Hawkins became especially 
proficient in the culture of the strawberry. With the utili- 
zation of barnyard manure and intensive spading, he had 
greatly increased the yield of the native plants. His fame as 
a horticulturalist spread.°’ He was also proud, and justly 
so, of his vineyards. As a mark of particular favor and respect 
he often sent his friends cuttings from his grape vines. 

Frequent public references were made to the advance of 
the Indians during Hawkins’s incumbency, not only in 
agriculture but in industry as well. Several of Jefferson’s 
messages to Congress commented upon this advance. On 
October 27, 1807, Jefferson wrote: ‘The great tribes in our 
Southwestern quarter, much advanced beyond the others in 
agriculture and household arts, appear tranquil, and identi- 
fying their views with ours, in proportion to their advance- 
ment.’’5§ 

Madison also, as president, made similar references in 
some of his messages to Congress, and favorable editorial 
comment in the Georgia papers was not lacking. On January 
24, 1806, the Georgia Republican, Savannah, commented: 


Our readers are no strangers to the enlightened and indefatigable exer- 
tions of Colonel Hawkins to ameliorate the conditions of the aborigines 
of the Country, by introducing among them the blessings of civili- 
zation. The success with which these efforts have been attended in 
the short period of ten years is without parallel in the history of savage 
nations. 


In the summer of 1808 the report spread that Hawkins 
had been driven from the agency by the Indians.®® Hawkins 
learned of this report and as evidence that he was at home 
and that the Indians were still practicing the arts of civili- 
zation under his tutelage he wrote on August 5: 


56 The Letiers of Benjamin Hawkins, p 

57 Georgia Journal (Milledgeville), August 26, 1812. 

58 State Papers, Foreign Relations 
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The plan of civilization is progressive. We are clothing and feeding 
ourselves. The tin ware we use; the hats, shoes and boots, and the 
saddle I ride on, are made in the Agency; and all the leather we use 
or want is tanned at the Agency. My family of eighty persons are all 
clothed in homespun.®® 


Though Colonel Hawkins was unmarried when he took 
up his abode with the Indians and it was customary for 
white men living there to take Indian women as wives or 
mistresses, there is no evidence that he ever did so. He was 
critical of such arrangements only when the white men mis- 
treated their women or deserted their Indian children, but 
he felt that for the United States Agent to take an Indian 
wife would lessen his influence among these people. 

Within a few months after his arrival the mother-in-law 
of his assistant, Timothy Barnard, came to him and offered 
him one of her daughters, a young widow, for as long as 
Hawkins wished her. His reply was: 


You have offered me your daughter. I take it kind of you. Your 
daughter looks well, is of good family. . . . You know I am principal 
Agent of the four nations. I do not yet know whether I shall take one 
of my red women for a bedfellow or not, but if I do, if it is for a single 
night, and she has a child, I shall expect it will be mine. . . .®! 


Hawkins, by his own admission, was willing to consider 
taking the young widow; but the old mother would not agree 
that the wife and “children should be under the direction 
of the father, and the negotiations ended there.’’®? 

This incident took place in February, 1797. In November 
of the same year, while Hawkins was at Cussetuh and con- 
fined to his bed “‘with the gout or rheumatism,”’ the Queen 
of Tookaubatchee came to his bedside and offered herself 
to him. ‘I shall be proud of you if you will take me. If you 
take a young girl into the house I shall not like it, but I wont 
say one word; maybe I can’t love her, but I wont use her 
ill.”” Though the young queen was only twenty-three, plump, 
full breasted and neat in appearance, he refused her pro- 
posal. ®* 

Most of the white men among the Indians had no associ- 
ation with the women except those they lived with. Hawkins 
visited with them, treated them kindly, and occasionally 


60 Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger, August 30, 1808. 
61 Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, p. 83. 
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invited them to dine at his home. He had no high opinion of 
them nevertheless. 


They have a great propensity to be obscene in conversation, and they 
call everything by its name, and if the concurrent testimony of the 
white husbands can be relied on, the women have much of the temper 
of the mule, except when amorous, an[d] then they exhibit all the 
amiable and gentle qualities of the cat.®* 


Though Hawkins could, and did, perform the marriage 
ceremony for others on occasion, there was no one in the 
agency to perform a similar service for him. Conditions in 
the trans-Ocmulgee region were not unlike those of the 
seventeenth-century Virginia frontier when the circuit- 
riding parson on occasion preached the first wife’s funeral, 
married the second wife, and christened the baby on the 
same day. Hawkins took for his common law wife a woman 
named Lavinia Downs. Just who she was, where she came 
from, and when she first began to live with him is unknown, 
though when she was married to Hawkins on January 9, 
1812, she was the mother of his six children.®® 

Lavinia was a friend of Edward Price’s family, and it is 
likely that Hawkins met her either at Coleraine or at Fort 
Wilkinson.®® A letter from Price to Hawkins, written prob- 
ably in December, 1798, seems to indicate that she had lived 
with Hawkins before that time. “‘Lavinia is with us [,] 
sleeps alone and says she cant help feeling her solitary situ- 
ation these cold nights.’’®? 

In 1812 Hawkins’s chronic ill-health led him to fear that 
he would not long survive. Accordingly he was married and 
his will distributing his estate among six children, a wife, 
and a nephew, was drawn up on the same day.®* Though 
the marriage ceremony was long past due, there is every 
evidence that he was a kind faithful husband and an affec- 
tionate father. The absence of a publicly spoken and legally 
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recorded vow did not lessen his feeling of obligation and 
responsibility toward his wife and children. 

Hawkins spent much of his time in removing from Indian 
lands white men who had come there, without proper 
authority, to take advantage of the Indians. His hospitality, 
however, was well known; and the legitimate traveller was 
accorded a cordial welcome. Visitors were frequently enter- 
tained and transients of any race were assured a cordial 
reception and excellent tare in abundance. Traders, Indian 
department officials, and army officers were so frequently 
at the agency as to cause little comment. The French General 
Moreau spent some time there in the spring of 1808, and 
when he left was escorted through the nation toward Charles- 
ton by the agent himself.®® 

There is nothing in Hawkins’s correspondence to indicate 
his religious philosophy. He certainly did not think of him- 
self as a missionary to the Indians. He often cooperated with 
certain Quaker societies which were interested in Indian 
education; but, whatever his religious views, he did not 
attempt to force them upon the Creeks. He was to them 
teacher, friend, lawgiver, even judge—but never priest. 
The nearest approach to a religious creed that his corres- 


pondence reveals is contained in a letter to James Madison 
on July 11, 1803. It reads as follows: 


Tell Mrs. Madison we are all Quakers in the Indian Agency and there 
is little or no difference now between our annual meetings and the 
annual meetings of our white brethren, we are full as silent, as grave, 
and circumspect here as in Philadelphia. We are under the guidance 
of reason, and they under the light of the gospel, in pursuit of the 
same object. . . . If our doctrine of hereafter is unformed in the opin- 
ion of our white friends, we will exchange our guide for their ight and 
subscribe to whatever they recommend provided they will assist us 
here, to preserve the birthright portion of the planet we inhabit. To 
this end the little that we require is, that the followers of the meek 
and humble Jesus will believe we are their neighbours, and treat us 
accordingly. 7° 


In spite of the fact that much of the life of Hawkins was 
spent out of doors, on the farm and on the trail, he was never 
in robust health but for many years suffered from gout or 
rheumatism. Agriculture, rheumatism, and the formal rou- 
tine of Indian administration left little leisure at his dis- 


69 Republican and Savannah Evening , April 26, 1808. 
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posal. He spent many hours, nevertheless, studying the 
Indian language and customs and was the author of A 
Sketch of the Creek Country 1798-1799, a work of no little 
importance. 

Life among the Indians was a serious affair; and, in order 
to retain the respect of these people, Hawkins was ever on 
his dignity with them. Other than agriculture, reading and 
study, and the improvement of the plantation, the pleasures 
of the agent are not recorded. Living in a sportsman’s para- 
dise, there is nothing to indicate that he ever fired a gun or 
baited a hook. It may be that Hawkins got his pleasures 
from the contemplation of nature and the realization of a 
life of service to his fellow man. Most of his extant letters 
are official or semi-official, and they are uniformly serious 
and dignified in tone. The little of his personal correspond- 
ence which has been preserved reveals a glimpse of a sense 
of humor and a warm personality. Occasionally these per- 
sonal letters are both garrulous and facetious, especially 
when written to old friends back in North Carolina. 

Benjamin Hawkins was no recluse. He loved people and 
greatly enjoyed the companionship of his social and intel- 
lectual equals. He must often have suffered from severe 
attacks of nostalgia, and it is difficult to explain his resig- 
nation to a life among the half-civilized Indians and half- 
breeds except on the basis of his realization of the worth- 
whileness of his life work. He was not a sectarian missionary, 
nor even a missionary of religion in the broader sense. There 
is little evidence that he was ever conscious of any self- 
sacrifice, but he might be aptly described as a missionary of 
civilization, though he probably could not have identified 
himself under such a title. 


[To be concluded] 











W. W. HOLDEN AND THE 
NORTH CAROLINA STANDARD, 1843-1848 


A STUDY IN POLITICAL JOURNALISM 


EpGar Estes Fo_k 


When William W. Holden died in 1892, North Carolinians 
remembered him in terms of superlatives and primacies. 
He had been one of the most prominent men in the state in 
the nineteenth century, ‘‘one of the foremost men in intel- 
lectual power and daring that were ever born here.’’! For 
nearly twenty-five years he had edited the North Carolina 
Standard at Raleigh, making it the most widely read of 
North Carolina papers and himself the state’s leading 
political strategist and its most influential editor, with his 
boast undisputed that he could “kill or make alive”’ poli- 
tically.2, He had been the center of the bitterest political 
convention in North Carolina, and of one of the most dis- 
turbing peace movements in the Confederacy. He had been 
the first provisional governor appointed by President 
Johnson. Later he had been elected governor, and had been 
the first governor in the United States to be impeached and 
convicted. So astute a writer as Walter Hines Page said of 
him, ‘“‘ Whatever people in the future may think of him, one 
thing is certain—they will think of him.’’’ 

In view of these facts, it may seem somewhat strange that 
a biography of Holden has not been written, even when one 
considers how he limited his activities strictly to North 
Carolina with no care for national reputation. A partial 
explanation is to be found in the hatreds which his later 
career provoked, after class antipathies had been stirred by 
the ripening of ambition for public office for himself, and 
after the abnormal conditions of war followed by those of 
reconstruction had .magnified antagonisms. These forces 
ground him for a decade, finally casting him aside, a broken 
man at the age of fifty-two. They virtually obscured the 
picture of the once popular and powerful editor, and left 
a caricature of one who was a traitor to his own state, a 

1 Walter Hines Page in the Raleigh State Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1883. 

2 North Carolina Standard, April 13, 1859. (Hereafter this paper will be referred to simply as the 


Standard.) 
3 State Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1883. 
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“grotesque demagogue’’* fraternizing with carpetbag ene- 
mies of his people. The few brief sketches of his life, the 
various accounts of reconstruction in North Carolina, and 
general state histories have emphasized the impeachment 
trial and events leading up to it with only cursory reference. 
to the earlier years, which, while not so spectacular, probably 
affected the state’s history more vitally, represent more truly 
and creditably the man he was, and possibly offer clues to 
an understanding of the later chapter of his life. In the more 
than two score years that have elapsed since his death, and 
the three score since his public indictment, enough of the 
bitterness attending his later career should have been sub- 
dued so that men may see him without their former bias, 
and may judge him with factual perspective. 

As a political journalist, living in a period when the terms 
journalism and politics were closely akin, even if not virtu- 
ally synonymous, Holden wielded a power which “has never 
been surpassed in the state.’”’"® This essay will attempt to 
give some account of his rise to power in the five years after 
1843 when he became editor of the North Carolina Standard, 
the official Democratic organ. It will try to examine evi- 
dences of his equipment as editor, his standards of journal- 
ism, and his editorial and business policies which contributed 
to bring the Standard in time the largest circulation in ante- 
bellum North Carolina; to give some idea of the growth of 
the unusual influence he came to possess; and, incidentally, 
to present information on a little known chapter in American 
journalism. 

The story of Holden until he gave up his editorship at the 
age of forty-seven is a romantic narrative of a man who, 
driven by a goading discontent, overcame an “unpretend- 
ing’’® origin, and an “inheritance of ignorance and pover- 
ty’’? to achieve the position of foremost journalist of his 
day. He was born “in obscurity,’’® to use his own phrase, 
in a log cabin near Hillsboro, November, 1818. In later years 
Holden was never loath to speak of the circumstances of his 
birth, and after he had attained prominence he manifested 
pride in the fact that he had demonstrated his ability to 


* This epithet is applied to him in a review in The New York Times Book Review, March 13, 1938, 
of The Story of Reconstruction, by Robert Selph Henry. This book, as far as Holden is concerned, is 
me, a rehash of accounts in older books, and illustrates the need for an impartial biography of 
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overcome such handicaps. More than once he expressed 
contempt for those persons who spoke slightingly of his 
birth, and “who would ‘punish’ me on account of my origin, 
and because I had the energy and the ambition to struggle 
upwards in life, who, if they had been born in the same condi- 
tions in which I was, would have been there yet.’’® 

Of formal education he had little more than a year or two 
in an “‘old-field’”’ school. At the age of ten he became a printer’s 
apprentice in the office of the Hillsborough'® Recorder under 
Dennis Heartt, a mild-mannered Whig whom the oddity of 
fate gave the task of training the chief personal instrument 
in the overthrow of the Whig party in North Carolina and 
the most robust party editor the state was to know. Young 
Holden remained under Heartt about six years; then, as he 
grew older, he became more and more restless in his position 
as printer in the quiet little town. He was “poor and un- 
known and very ambitious,’’!! and he felt ‘‘the restless 
longings after fame which canker and corrode.’’!? At the 
age of sixteen Holden left Hillsboro and walked the thirty 
miles to Milton, where he found employment on the Spec- 
tator. Shortly he went to Danville, only to return soon to 
Hillsboro where he again entered the Recorder office. After 
a few months he again withdrew, this time to clerk in a store 
in the town and to have more time for reading and for giving 
himself the education denied him by fate. 

Finally the youth decided to go to Raleigh. He left Hills- 
boro in the fall of 1836 with seven silver dollars in his pocket, 
but with the prospect of a job as printer on the Raleigh Star, 
one of the three papers published in the capital, where origin 
of much political news furnished occasion for this unusual 
number of journals in a town which had only about one 
thousand white inhabitants. The other papers were the 
Register, Whig like the Star, and the Standard, the Demo- 
cratic organ. Of the three papers, the Register had the great- 
est prestige, being regarded as the principal mouthpiece of 
the Whig party in the state. It had been founded in 1799 by 
Joseph Gales, who was also interested in the National 
Intelligencer and aided in making his son, Joseph Gales, Jr., 
and his son-in-law, W. W. Seaton, editors of the Washington 
paper. The Star, founded in 1808, had recently come into 


® Standard, Oct. 20, 1858. 
10 This paper retained this spelling throughout the years covered by this study. 
- — of W. W. Holden, P: 95. (Hereafter this book will be referred to as Memoir. 


s.) 
— April 15, 1842. This phrase is taken from an encomium which Holden =te on Henry 
Clay, struggles against adversities obviously inspired the young North Carolinian. 
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the hands of Thomas J. Lemay; the paper never spoke with 
the vigor and authority of its other Whig contemporary. The 
Standard, the baby of the trio, having been begun in 1834 
by Philo White, was now edited by Thomas Loring, a timid 
party editor, between whom and members of the Democratic 
party Holden was to witness an increasingly bitter fight 
as Loring began to show both an apostate interest in certain 
Whig doctrines, and a growing distaste for the rough and 
tumble fighting some Democrats thought the times de- 
manded. 

The “‘poor and unknown and very ambitious” Holden 
threw himself into the pursuit of fame. He worked hard on 
the Star as typesetter at $8 a week, with hours from ‘‘sun 
to sun in the summer time, and from sun up till nine o’clock 
in the winter.’’!* But his energy was not exhausted by the 
long hours, nor his ambition satisfied with setting type for, 
and frequently contributing articles to another’s paper. 
After several years, he was influenced by Lemay to try to 
borrow money to buy an interest in the paper.'* When this 
attempt failed, he studied law at night, and in 1841 received 
his license to practice. He left the Star, opened a law office 
in Raleigh, and married Miss Anne Young, of a socially 
prominent and well-to-do family.‘® He took part in the 
public life of the city and in the affairs of his party, even 
attending the 1842 state Whig convention as a delegate 
from Wake County. All in all, he appeared to be a fortunate 
young lawyer who was advancing professionally, publicly, 
socially, and politically, and who was gradually becoming 
a part of the aristocratic Whig element which dominated 
society as well as politics in Raleigh.!® 

Then, without warning, Raleigh and the state were fur- 
nished with the first of the many surprises and shocks which 
make Holden’s biography interesting. The Standard for May 
31, 1843, announced that Holden had bought that paper 
from Loring, and, beginning with the next issue, would be- 
come its editor and the chief spokesman for the Democratic 
party. The story generally has been accepted that Holden’s 
conversion to Democratic principles was sudden and inspired 


18 Raleigh Christian Advocate, ve A 25, 1887. Letter of Holden to the editor. 
14 Holden wrote William A. Graham at Hillsboro requesting the loan. It would be interesting, 
eee futile enough, to speculate on what ee future history of politics in North Carolina Le have 
if Graham could have accommodated Holden, making the young man a full-fledged Whig editor, 
and. xobably precluding the ibility of his becoming a Democratic editor later 
She ne the _— of William Peace, for whom Peace College is named. He lived with the couple 
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16 Stondard, § Sept. 30, 1857. 
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by the opportunity of the editorship, which was offered him 
after James B. Shepard had induced a caucus of hesitant 
Democrats to agree upon Holden to take over the paper. 
The story goes on to say that Shepard invited Holden for 
a night stroll near the site of the later Federal Cemetery, 
and in the progress of the walk persuaded him to switch 
party allegiance and to assume direction of the Standard.'7 
William K. Boyd, in one of the fullest accounts of Holden 
yet written, says that “a satisfactory explanation of Holden’s 
change of political affiliations has never been made by friend 
or enemy.’’?8 

As a matter of fact, a study of the personality of Holden 
shows that by nature he was out of harmony with the in- 
creasing aristocratic tendencies of the Whig party in North 
Carolina, and that it was principally the accident of having 
worked in two Whig offices that allied him with that party 
in politics, while in personal philosophy he was widely at 
variance. For one thing, Holden was broadly democratic, 
his early environment and experiences having given him a 
sympathy for the common man and a repugnance for such 
an attitude as he observed on the part of the Whigs.!® It 
appears reasonably certain that his conversion from Whig 
to Democrat was not accomplished in the period of a night 
stroll, and that Shepard would not have proposed his name 
at the meeting of Democratic leaders unless he were aware 
that Holden had been undergoing a change in his political 
thinking.?° There is no evidence to doubt Holden’s own 
statement that some months before the offer of the Standard 
was made he had deliberately reviewed the philosophies of 
the two parties and had come to a realization, “‘ well known 
to his immediate personal friends, though he took no part 
in political affairs, that he was out and out with the Demo- 
cratic Party.”?! Always a strong state’s rights advocate, 
Holden apparently felt that the Whigs of North Carolina 
changed on this question. In 1836, he thought, they were 
“‘ulira on the question of Southern rights,’”’?? and effected 


17 Among writers who tell this story is S. A. Ashe in his sketch of Holden in Biographical History 
of North Carolina, III, p. 186. Despite the popularity of the story, no basis for it can be found and 
evidence points to the conclusion that it is essentially untrue. 
all a a fa “William W. Holden,"’ An Annual Publication of Historical Papers of Trinity College, 

es III, 4 

19 In 1841 Holden attended an anniversary banquet of the Mechanics’ association and proposed 
a toast which prognosticated developments of two decades in the future: ‘‘The Mechanics—When 
they shall speak throughout the Union as they ought to speak, aristocracy and the unjust distinction 
. x me will sink beneath the level of contempt and indignation."" The Rasp (Raleigh), July 17, 


20 There is no evidence to connect Holden with the Whig party after the convention in April, 1842. 
21 Standard, June 28, 1854. 
22 Standard, April 2, 1851. 
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the election of the governor that year ‘‘ mainly by denunci- 
ations of the Abolitionists, and by their opposition to a 
National Bank and a high Tariff.’’** A-few years later the 
democratic party appeared to him safer on these issues than 
the Whig. “The truth is,” Holden said,“ . .... we never 
were a party man until we took charge of the Standard.’’?* 

On the surface, there appeared little reason why Holden 
should change parties for the ulterior motive of obtaining 
such a paper as the Standard: he was going from the domi- 
nant to the subordinate party in the state at a time when it 
seemed that the positions could not be reversed; he would 
have to go into debt $2,000 to buy a paper which was not 
a financial success. With little advertising patronage, a 
rapidly decreasingly circulation list of only 800 in 1843,?° 
and with about $12,000 in unpaid subscriptions on its books, 
the Standard appeared on the brink of bankruptcy. In spite 
of these frowning facts, Holden borrowed the necessary 
money on the endorsement of William Peace, and closed the 
deal with Loring. At once he gave up his law office, and for 
the next twenty-three years devoted his unusual energies to 
journalism—and politics. 

For the Standard’s subscribers, Loring summed up some 
qualifications of Holden: “‘ He has the important advantage 
of being a practical printer, and is in every other way well 
qualified to fill the station he has assumed. He is a young 
man of great moral worth. . . .”?® A meager list of quali- 
ties, indeed, this is. No wonder Democrats wondered what 
kind of bargain they were getting in trading a prominent 
though unsatisfactory editor for an unknown young printer 
of “moral worth.’”’ It happened, however, that the equip- 
ment of Holden for editing a party paper was far larger than 
surprised Democrats?’ and jeering Whigs?* realized. The 
young editor brought to his position not only those qualities 
required to reanimate the ailing Standard, but also the attri- 
butes to make him an important agent in reinvigorating the 
Democratic party, leading it by audacious methods out of 


22 Standard, April 2, 1851. 

24 Standard, August 9, 1843. 

25 The year before the circulation was 2,000. Standard, Jan. 10. 1842. Loring in these months was 
constantly complaining of the lack of public support and of failure to pay for subscriptions. 

26 Standard, May 31, 1843. 

27 A series of letters to the Register, beginning June 20, 1843, from ‘‘A Republican Democrat,” 
speak of the party’s surprise. 

28 Whig papers generally used either derisive or merely condescending tones in noticing the Stand- 
ard's change of editorship. They little suspected what a tactician, what a strategist they were swap- 
ping to the enemy for the ineffectual Loring, who formally joined the Whig party the following year. 
At this time the Southern Citizen of Asheboro, June 26, 1844, asked: ‘‘ Brother Whig: Don’t you think 
we've made an admirably good swap—Mr. Holden for Mr. Loring?”’ Time brought the answer. 
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its defeatist attitude and giving it the expectancy of success. 

Holden’s equipment for his task included such important 
tools as enthusiasm for his work, respect for the editorial 
profession, aggressiveness, good business acumen, a com- 
paratively wide background of reading,?® a forcible style, 
the ability to persuade and to receive attention, a knowledge 
of human nature based on understanding of the common 
man, aptitude in catching currents of thoughts, and a ready 
grasp of situations which often let him arrive at an unde: 
standing of conditions while others still were floundering in 
vagueness and dubiety. All these were important instru- 
ments in building the editorial career he sought for himself; 
some of them were possessed in varying degrees by other 
editors in the state, but no one of his contemporaries enjoyed 
all of them to the extent that Holden did. 

In June, 1843, however, so little was known of Holden that 
the announcement of his entrance into the editorial ranks 
created less commotion than many minor moves he was to 
make later. Most editors, including Lemay and Edward J. 
Hale of the Fayetteville Observer, with whom Holden was to 
break more journalistic lances possibly than with any other 
editor, did not make comment at the time, waiting until 
they saw at least one of his issues. Heartt was surprised and 
a little hurt by the action of his former apprentice.*° The 
Greensborough Patriot thought the Whigs had got the best 
of the bargain.*! The Mecklenburg Jeffersonian thought 
Holden’s opening address showed the Standard would be 
‘edited with decided ability.”*? The Register set the Whig 
tone in trying to treat the matter lightly, and threatened to 
print one of the eulogies on Clay which Holden had con- 
tributed to that paper under a nom de plume.** 

Holden characteristically seized upon this latter in his 
first issue of June 7, and gave premonitory indications of the 
type of warfare he intended to wage. He thought the Register 
would have done better to attack the soundness of principles 
in his salutatory than to indulge in personalities. Yet he 
promised to return all abusive language “‘with compound 
interest,’’ and ‘“‘we warn those who have avowed a determi- 





29 Holden was, as he tells us, ‘‘a close, hard student of books."" Memoirs, p. 94. In Hillsboro, es- 
pecially in that year just before coming to Raleigh, he had begun = a foundation for * ‘that broad 
ee y which ranks him among the best literary men the State has produced."’ Boyd, ‘William W. 

olden. 

80 Hillsborough Recorder, June 8, 1843. 

31 Greensborough Patriot, July 8, 1843. 

32 Mecklenburg Jeffersonian, June 6, 1843. 

33 Register, June 2, 1843. 
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nation to put us down, that victory is not always for the 
aristocratic and the wealthy, and that we shall be found, 
on all occasions, battling for correct principles where blows 
fall heaviest and thickest.’’** He gave the Register full per- 
mission to re-print the eulogy on Clay, “but we leave it with 
the Editorial fraternity throughout North Carolina to say, 
whether the Editor of the Register, in disclosing the names 
of private correspondents, for party purposes, or for any 
other purposes, has not grossly violated one of the funda- 
mental rules of the profession.’’?® 

The first issue and its reception indicated several things 
about the future of Holden’s journalistic career: He could 
command attention from fellow editors. His paper would not 
be among those which were glanced at each week and tossed 
aside. His editorials could provoke replies, thus advertising 
the Standard, its editor, and the Democratic party. This 
assured his views becoming in time possibly the most widely 
known of any man’s in the state. Other editors felt it neces- 
sary to answer him when they might have ignored similar 
statements from another. Holden’s newspaper audience 
consequently was many times larger than the circulation of 
his own paper. He was ready with apt rejoinders to all at- 
tacks, and he was likely to strike in some Achilles heel, as 
illustrated by his imputations of unethical conduct on the 
Register’s part, thus minimizing the force of otherwise legiti- 
mate charges. This faculty was to make him a dangerous and 
a feared antagonist. 

One of the first features which Holden in his exuberance 
experimented with was a series of dramatic sketches bearing 
the title, ‘‘Mysteries of Coondom Unveiled.’’ The purpose 
was to ridicule the Whig leaders, most of whom are readily 
recognizable today: George E. Badger as ‘“‘ Whiskerando,”’ 
John Morehead as “Ajax the Second,’’ Weston Gales as 
‘‘Great Western,’’ and Thomas Lemay as “The Little 
Blower of the Little Whig Trumpet.” The feature was made 
to serve also to give a little advertising to Holden himself, 
as he pretended that the chief purpose of the ‘‘coon cau- 
cuses’’ was to take steps “‘for putting down the new editor 
of the Standard,’’*® whom the Whigs were supposed to fear 
because he knew so much about them and was bold enough 
to print his knowledge. The sketches were attributed to 

34 Standard, June 7, 1843. 


35 Standard, June 7, 1843. 
36 Standard, June 21, 1843. 
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“a friend of ours, who knows a thing or two, and who is 
generally wide awake when others think him fast asleep.’’*? 
This anonymity permitted Holden to talk about himself 
frankly and without modesty. 

And so the young editor had his fun with the “‘aristo- 
cratic’’ Whigs. At the same time, one may guess, he was 
doing a little “‘ whistling in the dark” in the sketches to keep 
up his courage as he carried the fight to such distinguished 
antagonists, and was puffing his own importance to impress 
both them and his Democratic readers. But this was the 
sort of thing which Loring, who in conducting ‘‘the paper 
with industry and ability,’’** but without originality, ac- 
cepted opponents with the seriousness they wished, was 
never capable, and which was perhaps just the powerful 
weapon the Democrats needed in dealing with the “arro- 
gant’’ Whigs. Holden, by rushing in as older men had hesi- 
tated to do, showed that the intrenched party, even if 
apparently impregnable, could be attacked at least, and that 
the discouraged Democrats could reap enjoyment at any 
rate in the attacking. It was a good lesson for both Holden 
and his party to remember. 

As the weeks passed, they brought evidence that Holden’s 
methods and style were pleasing to at least some of those 
Democrats who had found much to criticize in Loring, for 
the Standard carried a number of letters expressing the 
approval of the writers. Nevertheless, as Holden could recall 
later,?® for six months the Standard’s subscription list stood 
still, neither advancing nor receding from the 800 mark, 
while members of the party watched and weighed the work 
of the young man. At the end of that period he could “ per- 
ceive a sudden and great quickening in my subscriptions, ’’*® 
and the promise that he was to be successful brought deeper 
tones of self-assurance to his editorials. 

Meanwhile, the Standard was engaging in more and more 
verbal duels with other papers, with the Star, the Register, 
and the Fayetteville Observer especially as the leading Whig 
organs. Although the quarrel with the Star was concerned 
with mere peccadilloes, it brought personal thrusts and be- 
came so uncompromising that Holden and Lemay could not 


37 Standard, June 14, 1843. In his Memoirs, Holden acknowledges the sketches as his. 
38 Register, June 2, 1843. 
39 Memoirs, p. 97. 
40 Memoirs, p. 97. Since the fall of 1843 was unusually quiet, bringing no elections or other events 
pet stimulate circulation, any increase must have grown from satisfaction which Holden was giving as 
tor. 
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both remain in the Edenton Street Methodist Church, where- 
upon Holden withdrew.*! Badger and other prominent 
Whigs also belonged to this congregation.*? The duel with 
the Register was of a different type. There had not been the 
personal relations between Gales and Holden to turn sour. 
Gales for many years had been the outstanding editor in 
Raleigh, and he was less inclined to tolerate as an equal the 
young pretender who could publish a paper which made 
people talk about it and its owner. The early tactics of Gales 
were more those of a superior seeking to squelch an irritating 
upstart. He was particularly vexed by the energetic methods 
of the Standard in the first election after Holden became 
editor, the contest in the summer of 1843 between Henry 
W. Miller, Whig, and Romulus M. Saunders, Democrat, in 
the fifth congressional district. The Whigs werecomplacently 
looking to the election of Miller, and Gales was indignant 
with Holden for not following the lead of Whig papers in 
letting the election come quietly. But, if the Whigs thought 
that they could make Holden, as Loring, follow the patterns 
they themselves adopted for campaigns, they were to be 
disabused from the start. Holden, they were to learn, made 
his own plans, and regardless of protests or of how dis- 
agreeable they were to opponents pursued them to the end. 
Incidentally, Saunders was elected.** 

For several months the Register continued to dangle the 
threat of reprinting Holden’s eulogy of Clay, and Holden 
continued to answer that Gales “is welcome to all the pro- 
fessional honor he has won by revealing the name of a private 
correspondent.’’** Then the shoe, or a similar one, went on 
the other foot, and the Register yelped as loudly about ethics 
as had the Standard. Holden published correspondence be- 
tween Gales and Col. John H. Wheeler, state treasurer, 
concerning Gales’s accusation, and later his acknowledge- 
ment that he was mistaken in his charge, that Wheeler had 
used his official check to pay off a private account. Gales was 
deeply grieved at ‘‘this intrusion of a private affair into the 
public prints.’’*° The Greensborough Patriot likewise lectured 





41 Josephus Daniels, as editor of the State Chronicle, stated this in the issue for Sept. 9, 1886. Holden 
apparently acquiesced in the truthfulness of the information, for he saved his copy of the Chronicle. 

42 Letter of Holden to the Raleigh Christian Advocate, May 25, 1887. 

43 The conduct of the Standard during the campaign incited comment from most of the surprised 
Whig and delighted Democratic papers. The Whig Highland Messenger of Asheville, Sept. 15, 1843, 
added the compliment: ‘‘We like the fellow, mauger his late political tergiversations and present here- 


sies—he fights like a man, that is, he does his best, and if he had only a good cause, would make a 
formidable antagonist.”’ 


44 Standard, Aug. 9, 1843. 
45 Register, July 21, 1843. 
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the Standard and the Jeffersonian, which had copied the 
article from the Standard, so that the affair, which really 
was between Holden and Gales, became something of an 
inter-party matter. It was a similar publicizing of a private 
affair that first made the Fayetteville Observer notice Holden. 
The Standard accused Hale of borrowing $10,000 from the 
Literary Board, and Hale complained that Holden would 
not publish a letter protesting that the transaction consisted 
merely of Hale’s signing a bond of someone who had made 
the loan. ‘“‘We protest against this lugging into the news- 
papers the private pecuniary transactions of private indi- 
viduals,’’ Hale said. ‘‘Even when truly stated they are 
wrong, often injurious to the individual thus dragged before 
the public, and always distasteful to the character of the 
paper making the use of such a weapon.’’*® Apparently the 
Whigs did not understand that “the use of such a weapon”’ 
had been learned from them. It might be noted here, how- 
ever, that these were the last times that Holden ever was 
to be accused of using the tactics of invading private lives. 

The fall of 1843 brought no elections in the state to provide 
subject matter for newspapers, and many issues appear 
somewhat “‘lean.’’ The intermission permitted Holden to 
adjust himself to his position as editor, to gain his political 
bearings so that 1844 would find him ready to ‘SPREAD 
ourself, when the battle begins to roar,’’*’ and to win his 
place in the councils of the party.*® When the spring of 1844 
brought the most exciting political event of the decade to 
Raleigh, the long-deferred visit of Henry Clay, Holden felt 
sure enough to himself to treat with some face-saving for 
himself and the Democrats this trying ordeal. Two months 
before the visit he refuted the argument of Whigs that 
Democrats ought to unite with them in extending the hospi- 
tality of the state and city,*® and in the Standard immedi- 
ately preceding Clay’s arrival, Holden demanded that the 
statesman meet squarely the problem of the annexation of 
Texas, calling “‘upon his Whig friends here to have this 
question answered when he makes his speech in this City. 
We want no dodging on his part, or on the part of his 


46 Fayetteville Observer, July 12, 1843. 

47 Standard, Sept. 27, 1843. 

48 At a meeting of Wake County Democrats to prepare for the state party convention in Raleigh, 
Holden received four appointments: secretary of the meeting, member of the resolutions committee, 
member of the committee to arrange for the state meeting. and delegate to the convention. At the 
state convention he was made one of two secretaries, and was named a member of the Central Com- 
mittee, which acted as executive committee between campaigns and in large measure guided party 
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49 Standard, Feb. 28, 1844, 
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friends.”’"®° What influence this demand had upon Clay’s 
decision to write his famous Raleigh letter to the National 
Intelligencer is impossible to say. Perhaps the distinguished 
visitor never saw or heard of the demand of the young 
Democratic editor. The Standard also tried to throw a 
damper on the enthusiasm of the throngs which greeted Clay, 
the paper’s accounts contrasting sharply with those of the 
Register and Star; but, all in all, Holden could squeeze little 
solace out of the Whig triumph, and forty years later he was 
to express his regret that “‘that accursed thing, party 
spirit,’’®' led him to the lengths he went. 

During the campaign of 1844 Holden lost Lemay as an 
adversary and gained Hale. The Star simply withdrew from 
the literary fisticuffs, and about the same time the Observer 
took up the tilting. But it was not long before Hale became 
too exasperated for mere boxing. “‘Of all the vile, unscrupu- 
lous, blackguard sheets published in the United States,’ he 
exploded, ‘“‘we doubt if there be one that will compare in 
these particulars, with the Raleigh Standard.”®? Such 
language is not to be taken too seriously. Even Hale, except 
in his passing mood, could not have meant it as it sounded 
literally, and an examination of the files of the Standard 
reveals nothing to warrant it. Such outbursts were more or 
less common when an editor found a disputant gaining some 
envied advantage. Wrath was not wasted upon those editors 
whose columns were fallow and doing little damage to the 
opposing party. The influence of an editor might in some 
respects be judged by the number of diatribes he inspired. 
A year later Holden decided that Hale had overstepped the 
wide bounds allowed by usage, and he replied quietly that 
he had ‘‘no hard words for Mr. Hale,”’ but that ‘‘we shall 
strike the Observer from our exchange list.”’°* But, if the 
action were taken, it was soon reversed, for the scrimmaging 
of Holden and Hale was hardly interrupted. It should be 
observed here that Holden, although he was peculiarly pro- 
ficient in provoking his editorial opponents, was at the same 
time unusually forbearing in returning their cutting epithets, 
despite his early warning to the Register. ‘‘We can say as 
many hard things as most men, when we choose,”’ he told 
them, but ‘‘we are willing to meet the Whig Editors upon 


50 Standard, April 10, 1844. 

51 Letter of Holden to State om April 30, 1886. 
52 Fayetteville Observer, April 17, 1 
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the platform of decency and courtesy, and discuss princtples 
with them as long as they desire it, . . . but we cannot 
consent either to do injustice to our readers, or sink the 
character of the public Press, by indulging in personali- 
ties.’’®* The truth was that Holden did not need such tactics, 
and he realized also that ‘‘a disputant who loses his temper 
admits his own weakness or that of his cause.’’®* 

Two journalistic features of the “‘grand battle of 1844’’°® 
stand out in the files of the Standard and other papers. 
Democratic appeals to state loyalty and pride in the candi- 
dacy of a North Carolina native were met by the Whigs with 
imputations that James K. Polk was descended from “a 
recreant branch of a noble stock,’’®’ and that his grand- 
father, Ezekiel Polk, a captain in the Revolution, deserted 
the American cause to place himself under the protection 
of Cornwallis. Holden and the Democrats quickly dug up 
refutations in the form of letters, affidavits, and excerpts 
from newspapers in various places. The result was that the 
Whigs dropped the matter. Then, just before the election, 
Holden stormed in public anger over another Whig plot, 
the sending out of a “‘secret circular’? by the Whig Central 
Committee in Raleigh. Very probably similar circulars had 
been used in previous elections and had passed unnoticed by 
Democratic editors who did not see in their ‘“‘exposure”’ the 
campaign possibilities which Holden saw. Certainly similar 
exposes were to be made in almost every important election 
in the next decade, until warnings against circulars were to 
become familiar to voters; but no exposure created quite the 
excitement of this first one which alarmed Holden. As a 
matter of fact, the circular was in the form of a confidential 
letter addressed by the Central Committee only to members 
of the Whig party, emphasizing the necessity of doing all 
they could to win the election, and pointing out the so-called 
falsehoods of the other party. It would seem a legitimate and 
natural letter to be disseminated, but Holden was quick to 
get his own Central Committee to denounce the circular and 
to publicize the matter in a way to turn it to some advantage 
for the Democrats by imputing underhand methods to the 
Whigs. What influence the Standard’s charges had upon 
voters cannot be determined. On election day Clay received 
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32,939 votes to 29,549 for Polk. Holden, however, was as 
happy in the defeat of Clay as though North Carolina had 
contributed to it, and thought the election showed that even 
for Whig Raleigh the day ‘‘of deliverance is drawing nigh,” 
because “the strong-hearted, open browed working-men 
are flocking to our standard.’’*® 

Just how nearly right Holden was in this latter statement, 
possibly even he only surmised and did not know. In these 
years he was feeling his way, perhaps following instinct and 
inclination more than cold logic and reasoning from facts. 
Even so, he was infusing new life into the Democratic party 
as he hammered at Whig policies: their ‘“‘extravagance”’ in 
giving state aid to internal improvements, their class govern- 
ment as he considered it, their opposition to the annexation 
of Texas and what this implied regarding slavery, and their 
aversion to a war with Mexico. 

Soon after the congressional elections of 1845, when the 
Democrats won six seats to three for the Whigs, with two 
of these latter being decided by close margins, Holden took 
stock of the condition of the Standard and of his own posi- 
tion as editor. He admitted that ‘‘in the outset we were 
young, as we are still, and inexperienced, and lacked very 
much of that peculiar tact, knowledge and discretion, which 
are so important to an Editor; but we trust we have not been 
found wanting in zeal, integrity, and perseverance.”’ As for 
the future, ‘‘if industry and assiduity in our profession can 
atone for our defects, both of manner and matter, we prom- 
ise our readers all that can be asked from one, who, however 
feeble and humble, brings to the discharge of his duties that 
enthusiasm, and that confidence in the honesty and sound- 
ness of his principles, which can know no diminution or 
abatement.’’®® 

He told readers that the Standard had nearly doubled its 
subscription list in the preceding two years, and ‘“‘is at pres- 
ent as firmly established and as prosperous, perhaps, as any 
paper at the seat of government.’’®® Yet he thought it 
advisable to postpone at least until the campaign of 1848, 
the acceding to requests for publishing a semi-weekly issue, 
offering as reasons: first, his belief that Raleigh was not 
“sufficiently commercial in its character to give impetus to 
another semi-weekly paper, or to sustain two when in oper- 
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ation,®! to say nothing of the political influences existing 
against us in the City’’; second, his judgment that many 
subscribers preferred a weekly to a semi-weekly paper, and 
that the subscription list was not large enough for division. 
A few weeks later, however, he changed his mind and asked 
those who would subscribe to the semi-weekly to send in 
their names.°? The response he received evidently was not 
sufficiently encouraging, for it was not for five years that he 
began the semi-weekly Standard. 

Some of the zeal and enthusiasm of which Holden spoke 
led him to begin early in the fall to try to get the Democrats 
organized for the coming election for governor, a contest in 
which they had been embarrassingly defeated for the past 
five times. He urged that members of the party hold county 
meetings to plan for the state convention early in 1846, and 
these appeals bore fruit in a large number of meetings over 
the state, and in a representation at the convention of four 
more counties than in 1844. The convention reduced the 
number of members of the Central Committee from twenty- 
two to thirteen including Perrin Busbee, Kimbrough 
Jones,** and Holden, from Wake County. Then the conven- 
tion ignored the preference of the county meetings in unani- 
mously selecting Green W. Caldwell for its nominee for 
governor. Caldwell immediately declined to run, and Holden 
thereupon made his first trial at governor-picking. He saw 
to it that a Wake County meeting proposed the name of 
James B. Shepard to the committee, which by a majority 
of one declared him the nominee,** although many other 
counties had recommended Walter F. Leak. A quarrel ensued, 
with Leak refusing to abide by the action of the ‘ Raleigh 
Clique,’’®® and with both candidates starting on speaking 
itineraries. Finally, both agreed to submit their respective 
claims to the Central Committee, which again named Shep- 
ard, whereupon Leak withdrew, and county conventions 
and Democratic papers attempted to repair the damage 
which had been done the party by the quarrel. 

Holden at this time was inclined to be rather sanguine in 
his views of affairs, and indeed the situation did look auspi- 
cious for the young Democratic editor. In the White House 
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was a president of whose message Holden could endorse 
“every word, letter, semi-colon and comma.’’®* The Demo- 
crats had defeated the Whigs in the congressional elections, 
and looked forward to the campaign for governor. Holden 
himself had been nominated for the legislature, and was 
achieving more voice in party councils. He had demon- 
strated that he could impose his will upon the party. The 
Mexican War which was a party issue actually was in 
progress. The Standard’s circulation was growing. Almost 
everything looked possible, even the election of a Demo- 
cratic governor—Holden’s own sponsor and close friend— 
despite the debilitating squabble over a nominee. 

The editor’s hopefulness, however, was as ephemeral in 
several items as his first attempt to “make alive’’ politically 
was unsuccessful. Whatever chances Shepard had were wiped 
out just before the election by the unexpected resignation 
of United States Senator William H. Haywood, Jr., in resent- 
ment at pressure brought to bear on him to support the new 
tariff measure the Democrats had introduced into Congress. 
Such ‘‘sickly sentimentality and delicate conscientious- 
ness’’®? was particularly unfortunate for Shepard, who had 
been discussing national issues in his campaign speeches. On 
election day he received 4,000 fewer votes than the Demo- 
crats polled in 1844, while William A. Graham gained 900 
over his total of two years before. The 1846 difference be- 
tween the parties was nearly 8,000 votes. The Democrats 
also lost both houses of the assembly. They elected Holden 
and their other two house candidates in Wake County, but 
the editor was given a foretaste of that antagonism which 
was to embitter his life. During the campaign, Holden at no 
time used the Standard to advance his candidacy and, in 
fact, made no reference to it other than by keeping at the 
masthead the names of himself and the other Democratic 
nominees. The Whigs trained their guns upon him, however, 
and after the election he congratulated ‘‘the Editor of the 
Register, the Federal leaders about Raleigh generally, and 
Mr. Badger in particular, upon the utter failure of all their 
efforts, backed as they were by John Hayes, to defeat our 
election to the Commons in the good old County of Wake.’’®® 

Holden never explained why he wanted to serve a term in 
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the legislature. Perhaps it was for the experience and the 
closer view which membership in the commons would give 
him of legislative machinery. If so, he got his desires in full 
measure. He and his fellow minority members watched Whig 
organization of both houses, the election of two Whig sena- 
tors, the passage of a Whig bill to re-district the state for 
party advantage, and Whig recalcitrance regarding the 
Mexican War, as an odious preamble was attached to an 
appropriation bill for volunteers. Holden’s record consisted 
largely of voting against these nominees and measures. The 
only legislation he sponsored was a resolution calling for 
a committee to find means of providing a building in Raleigh 
for the deaf and dumb. By the end of the session, he had had 
enough of politics from the inside and had determined not 
to stand for re-election. 

As the fall of 1847 approached, bringing near the time for 
planning for the biennial party conventions, Holden began 
to assume more and more the duties of tactician for his party. 
He was twenty-nine years old, and had been editor of the 
Standard four and one-half years. The larger part of his life 
since he was ten years old, however, had been passed in news- 
paper offices of one party or the other, and he was more the 
veteran political journalist than his age indicated. His quick 
mind had caught many errors made by Whigs and Demo- 
crats. Now he was reaching the age when he was no longer 
content merely to point out Whig fallacies and to analyze 
Democratic campaign mistakes. His positive mind wanted 
to build constructively upon the negative facts and the de- 
structive criticism with which it was stored. At the time the 
Whig Party appeared more nearly impregnably intrenched 
than ever before—it had constructed railways with state aid, 
established a public school system, initiated a policy of pro- 
fessional care for physical defectives, and had convinced both 
the state and the Democratic party that Whigs alone were 
friends of internal improvements; its presidential electors 
had won in the past two campaigns, its majority in the con- 
gressional delegation apparently had been secured under the 
new re-districting, and its candidates for governor had won 
by substantial majorities for more than a decade. 

But Holden saw several flaws in the Whig philosophy, and 
he seized upon them. One defect, in fact, was the reason he 
had given for withdrawing from the party five years before: 
the Whig party was essentially aristocratic; its spirit and 
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many of its policies seemed to him not consonant with the 
nature of the plain people. Holden maintained his sympathy 
with these masses, as he did throughout his life, contending 
for the common man, whether in politics, in education, or 
for rights in war. There was something in the oligarchic rule 
of North Carolina which was deeply irritating to his nature. 
Every little while one runs across in his Standard a tribute 
to the laboring man, as, for example, one beginning: ‘ He is 
only a Mechanic. Sir, you are mistaken. He is a gentleman. 
Do you doubt it? Look at him. He is industrious, honest, 
and intelligent.’’®® Since these plain people were in the ma- 
jority, though inarticulate, the duty of the Democratic party 
was to give them voice and to secure their allegiance. That 
was one of the first problems. Another was to convince the 
state that the Whig party must grow more and more sectional 
as the slavery question came to the fore. And a third was to 
show that the Whig version of internal improvements was 
not the only one nor the proper one for the state. 

In December Holden started plans for the elections of the 
following year. He wrote David S. Reid, who as the repre- 
sentative in Congress from the third district had proved h'm- 
self an able man, and who was Holden’s choice as nominee 
for governor. Both in his letter to Reid and in his Standard 
he expressed his opinion that the winter was too early for the 
Democratic convention. He offered as reasons the bad travel- 
ing conditions, the fact that courts then were in session, and 
his opinion that ‘‘we always lose by long campaigns. The 
adversary has full time to rally—to bring out . . . his poli- 
ticians and merchants—to circulate his documents and 
‘revolutionary circulars’—and to put his presses—two to 
one to ours—fully to work. A short campaign—a Chapul- 
tepec fight is the sort for us.’’”° He suggested that April, 
about three months before the election, was the proper time 
for the convention. This suggestion later prevailed both in 
resolutions at county meetings and in the final decision of 
the Central Committee. 

Holden’s statement to Reid that the Whigs had two news- 
paper presses to one for the Democrats led the editor to 
analyze the situation for his readers. He pointed out that 
of the thirty-five papers published in the state, twenty-one 
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were Whig, ten were Democratic, and four were religious 
and politically neutral.?! ‘Our political friends in all parts 
of the State,’’ Holden said, “ought to look to this, and exert 
themselves to build up new Democratic papers and strength- 
en the old ones.’’?? It happened that one of these old papers, 
the Standard, in fact, had just gone to the expense of putting 
on ‘‘a new dress”’* and naturally would appreciate addi- 
tional patronage. Since it was always a noteworthy occasion, 
commented on by other papers, when a journal acquired 
‘“‘a new dress,’’ Holden took opportunity to chat with his 
readers, reviewing his years in the editor’s chair, analyzing 
the present both as it concerned the paper and the country, 
and looking into the future. Part of the editorial is note- 
worthy as Holden’s first statement on the question which 
was to cail forth many strong editorials in the Standard in 
the next decade, the slavery question, ‘‘the only issue which 
rises to disturb us, and to threaten serious consequences. ’’? * 
As for the editorship: he admitted again that inexperience 
might have made him commit errors and have some “un- 
pleasant collisions,”” but he apologized for all injustice or 
offense to ‘‘any honorable opponent.’’ He was happy to say 
that ‘‘we have been constantly sustained by accessions to 
our list,’’ and he appealed to readers to help in extending 
the circulation and influence of the Standard. 

The Whigs held their convention as usual in February, 
nominating Charles Manly for governor. The Democratic 
convention two months later was rather poorly attended,75 
in spite of the fact that it had two distinguished visitors, 
Stephen A. Douglas and Sam Houston, whose presence 
caused as many Whig frowns as Clay’s visit four years earlier 
had caused Democratic scowls. Holden was so much struck 
with the talk of Douglas that he forgot his newspaperman’s 
duty to take notes.’® The visitors listened to the report of 
the resolutions committee, which had thirteen members 
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though Holden was generally given credit for the authorship 
of the report. The resolutions recommended to the con- 
vention the nomination of Reid,?7 but made no mention of 
the question which came to be the chief issue of the cam- 
paign, free suffrage. 

Reid had been detained at home by illness, and it was left 
to Holden to notify him of the action of the convention. The 
editor at once wrote a letter, pointing out the situation in 
the state, with suggestions for the conduct of the cam- 
paign.”® On the same day he published in the Standard an 
editorial highly praising the nominee.’® But to the dis- 
appointment of leaders in Raleigh, Reid wrote Holden that 
he probably would decline the nomination, adding that if he 
should run he wanted to make “equal suffrage’’ an issue.®° 
Subsequently he wrote a formal letter to the Central Com- 
mittee definitely refusing to be the candidate. This letter 
was held in type in the Standard office while a messenger was 
sent to urge Reid to reconsider.*! With this urging, Reid 
accepted and soon came to Raleigh to discuss preparations 
for the campaign. He insisted that the major issue should be 
free suffrage, and Holden assured him “that the Standard 
would zealously advocate the measure.’’*? To the amaze- 
ment of the Whigs, then, these two young men conducted 
a contest under the “new banner inscribed with the seduc- 
tive motto of ‘Free Suffrage,’”’ and ‘‘to the North Carolina 
politicians . . . the announcement was like a clap of thunder 
in a clear sky,’’ as Manly himself described it.** 

In this latter statement, Manly, of course, was wrong. The 
free suffrage issue had been brought up sporadically in North 
Carolina for a dozen years, though it had never been sub- 
mitted to the public.** The supposition that Douglas might 
have given Reid and Holden the suggestion for campaign use 
has no evidence to support it, and its improbability is indi- 
cated by the circumstances of its announcement a month 
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after the convention. It was not necessary for the idea to 
come from an outsider, or from ‘‘the charnal house of 
Washington City tactics,’’ as Manly asserted.** Reid said 
that he himself had thought on the question for many years, 
and once had even tried to introduce it in the legislature. *® 
He denied unequivocally that he had talked or corresponded 
with anyone outside North Carolina about making it the 
issue. 87 

Free suffrage was just the sort of issue which Holden could 
‘“‘zealously advocate’’ and into which he could pour his 
enthusiasm. Here was a measure which would erase another 
class distinction, and would put the common man more 
nearly on the political plane of the landed gentry. In an 
editorial he said that he, like Reid, had long favored the 
change in voting,®® which he said had been adopted in every 
state except North Carolina.*® To spread Democratic propa- 
ganda on this and other issues he offered the Standard to new 
subscribers for five months for one dollar, and he threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into the campaign. 

Until the start of the actual canvass by the candidates, 
the Whigs did not dream what was in store for them. As 
Reid traveled to New Bern to meet Manly May 10 in the 
opening debate which the latter presumed would be on the 
national issues mentioned in the platform,®® Gales bespoke 
the confidence of his party by expressing mock compassion 
for Reid: ‘‘We suppose, from all we can learn, that it re- 
quired some hard ‘coaxing and driving’ to bring MR. REID 
to the ‘scratch’—but he at last screwed up the courage and 
has entered upon the task of ‘Love’s labor lost.’ . . . we 
hope, however, that our friend, MR. MANLY, will deal 
tenderly with his opponent, and not tear his blushing honors 
entirely from his brow.’’®! 

The real picture was far different. The astonished Manly 
heard his rival toward the end of his speech spring the free 
suffrage proposal, and call on Manly for an immediate reply. 
But the Whig nominee was too surprised, and asked to be 
allowed until the next debate to consider the issue. One 
might suppose that Holden, as one of the few persons to 
know something of what would occur at New Bern, would 
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have arranged to obtain a prompt report of the debate from 
possibly a special correspondent, even if he did not go him- 
self. A week after the meeting the Standard carried a brief 
mention of it, saying that Reid proposed free suffrage and 
that Manly took notes but made no reply. Another week 
later the Standard reprinted from the Newbern Republican 
an account of the discussion. And if a reader of today, with 
a background of the years of development in journalism, 
should wonder at this tardy report, he would be forgetting 
the stage of journalistic progress in North Carolina at this 
time. Holden was not expected by his readers to do more than 
he did. Possibly they and other editors would have wondered 
at his undignified partizan zeal, at his unseemly haste, if he 
had. The day of special reporting was not to come to the 
state for many years. And so the Standard continued to give 
“all the facts and discussions of the campaign’”’ as they were 
picked up days late from other papers in places where the 
candidates met. Except for the time factor, however, one 
may follow in the columns of the Standard the progress of 
the campaign remarkably well. Holden did yeoman service 
in behalf of Reid and the party. 

After the second meeting of Manly and Reid a few days 
later in Beaufort, Holden reported that Manly had declared 
himself opposed to extending the suffrage, and to ‘‘the 
abolishment of the present odious and unjust distinctions.”’®? 
In his Memoirs, Holden says that the stand of Manly “sealed 
the fate of the Whig party in North Carolina, and I so an- 
nounced in my next paper.’’®* The first part of this state- 
ment contains much truth, but in the latter part Holden is 
mistaken. On May 18, before the Standard reprinted the 
account of the New Bern discussion, Holden left for Balti- 
more to attend the Democratic national convention, and no 
such pronouncement is to be found in the paper. Upon his 
return to Raleigh, he could see that ‘‘the leaders of the 
Federal party in this State are evidently alarmed at the force 
and eloquence with which Col. Reid advocates free suffrage 
before the people.”®* He wrote in a letter to Reid: ‘The 
suffrage question is still working well. We continue to hear 
of changes in your favor, but none for Manly. . . . The 
truth is, the enthusiasm is all on our side.’’®® 
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If ardor were all on the side of the Democrats, indignation 
was on the side of the Whigs. They protested with Manly 
that the convention platform, which was supposed to state 
party principles and policies, said nothing on this matter 
“‘so suddenly sprung upon the people.’’®® Yet, the Register 
said, ‘‘this demagogical cry is seized upon by most of the 
Loco Foco organs of the State, and re-echoed and endorsed 
by them all, as the great question of this campaign.”’®” Both 
Gales®* and Lemay®® labelled it a dangerous agrarian doc- 
trine, and the former was certain the people “‘are not to be 
humbugged by any such specious or new-fangled clap- 
trap.’’"?°° Lemay wrote a long editorial giving labored 
reasons why he opposed the ‘‘odious”’ doctrine.!°! Loring 
in his Wilmington Commercial asserted that free suffrage 
would lead to ‘‘ the desecration of the Bible and the abolition 
of matrimony,”’ as well as to the annullment of the com- 
mandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’’!°? 

Holden and Reid, skillfully playing their advantage, 
answered all arguments patiently or impatiently, as the 
occasion demanded. Throughout the campaign, they tried 
to contend that free suffrage was not even a party issue, but 
was a question which transcended party lines, although only 
the Democratic nominee happened to favor the principle. 
The Whigs, caught off their guard by the new progressive- 
ness of their opponents, and seeing that the issue was “ pro- 
ducing a powerful impression upon the public mind,’’!°* 
as Holden said, attempted to belittle it as mere campaign 
fodder. But the candidate and the editor had anticipated 
such charges, the former declaring that he simply had chosen 
what seemed to him the best method of presenting an im- 
portant subject to the public, and the latter asserting that 
his editorials had uniformly appealed to the people of both 
political parties to examine the question dispassionately and 
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then decide for themselves. It was shrewd campaigning, and 
caught the interest of the public. At Asheville, the Standard 
reported, the candidates met July 4 in a discussion that 
lasted about seven hours before a crowd of between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand. °* 

Concomitant with free suffrage, an improved common 
school system, with every boy and girl assured an education, 
was advocated by Reid and Holden; and the editor, remem- 
bering his own youth, could take up the cudgels for this 
cause as earnestly as for the suffrage change, even if it were 
not so dramatic an issue. He continued his warm espousal 
despite the growl of the Register that the school measure 
came with ‘‘very bad grace’”’ from the Democratic party 
with its tradition of opposing such projects. ‘‘ But the ques- 
tion,”’ Gales said, ‘“‘is not as to the rights of the ‘boys and 
girls,’ for all have a right to an education, if they can get it— 
but whether the people will consent to be taxed for this 
purpose.”!°5 This was one of the last editorials which 
Weston Gales wrote; he died unexpectedly on a visit to 
Petersburg, Va., and the Register passed into the hands of 
the third generation of Gales, Seaton, who had been gradu- 
ated from the University of North Carolina only that spring. 

As the end of the campaign approached, it became ap- 
parent that the Democratic issue had made a strong appeal 
to the public. Just before election day Holden thought Reid 
really had won and wrote to the candidate: ‘Many Whigs 
here gave up. You never saw such long faces and heard such 
groanings! Free suffrage—beg your pardon—egual suffrage 
is a humbug—is it?’’'°® But the victory was a technical, 
not an actual one. The Whigs managed to poll about their 
usual vote, losing only 950 as compared with 1846. The 
Democrats gained 6,056, not quite enough to wipe out en- 
tirely the Whig majority of 7,859 of two years before, though 
it was whittled down to a mere 854. “Eight or ten counties 
in the centre might have elected you . . . by polling their 
full strength,’’ Holden later wrote Reid.!°’ 

Furthermore, the Democrats succeeded in erasing the 
majorities of the Whigs in both houses of the general assem- 
bly, although here, too, they did not quite capture the elec- 
tion themselves. The new senate was to be composed of 


104 Standard, July 12, 1848. 
108 Register, June 21, 1848. 
106 Holden to Reid, Aug. 1, 1848. David S. Reid Papers, II, 1845-50. 
107 Holden to Reid, June 1, 1850. David S. Reid Papers, Il, 1845-50. 
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twenty-five Democrats and twenty five Whigs, and the house 
of sixty Democrats and sixty Whigs. The senate was organ- 
ized later with Calvin Graves, Democrat, as speaker, and 
the house with Robert B. Gilliam, Whig, as speaker. 

It was a time of rejoicing for the Democrats and of mortifi- 
cation for the Whigs. Though they had not quite succeeded 
this time, the former could look forward to 1850, when under 
the guidance of their two young progressive leaders, Reid 
and Holden, they might convince the public completely that 
they had ceased to be the reactionary party. The attitude 
of many Whigs, on the other hand, was expressed by the 
Register: ‘‘The result of the Election . . . gives cause for 
bitter and serious reflection. That it is humiliating and 
mortifying is beyond all question, a melancholy fact; and 
when the causes and effects which have brought it about are 
examined into, it is doubly so. We are vanquished, virtually 
if not really!’”!°® The next week, however, young Gales 
recovered his poise and joined!®® with Lemay!?® and 
Charles C. Raboteau, editor of the Raleigh Times, Whig,'?? 
in ascribing the result to the apathy of the Whigs, who, the 
editors said, were so confident of their strength that they 
did not bother to go to the polls and vote against Reid. But 
these statements probably were for public consumption. 
The Whig vote was about what it had been for six years; the 
new votes were coming to the Democrats. 

Although later, in the presidential election, the Whigs 
carried the state with a majority of 8,154 for Taylor, even 
this portended good for the Democrats. Many persons, the 
Standard said, voted for Taylor because he was a Southerner, 
and it was thought that his views on slavery were safer than 
those of Cass.'!? But this was a matter of men, not parties, 
for the general Democratic position both in the state and 
nation on the slavery problem was more in accord with that 
of the North Carolina public than the Whig stand. As the 
national crisis on this issue approached, the Democrats would 
be the ones to profit. 

With their stand on slavery, with an issue like free suffrage 
to present, with their increasingly progressive attitude 
toward internal improvements, with the new voters joining 
their party, and with Reid and Holden at the helm of the 

108 Register, Aug. 12, 1848. 
109 Register, Aug. 19, 1848. 
116 Star, Aug. 23, 1848. 


111 Raleigh Times, Aug. 19, 1848. 
112 Standard, Nov. 15, 1848. 
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party, the Democrats, after years of eddying about futilely, 
were ready to surge forward with a rush that would engulf 
the Whig party. Thirty-five years later, Holden made the 
quiet boast, ‘‘ But for David S. Reid and myself, there would 
have been no triumphant Democratic party in North Caro- 
lina.”"!!* There is much truth in the statement. Hale did 
not hesitate to admit much later, in speaking of Holden: 
‘‘A few years ago he had become unquestionably the most 
influential man in the State. His central position, and the 
skill with wh ch he managed his Press, combined with an 
unwearied assiduity in intrigue, enabled him to mold public 
opinion so far as to reduce the old Whig party to a minority 
and to elevate the Democratic party to a majority.”?!* 


113 Letter of Holden to News and Observer, Aug. 31, 1883. 
114 Fayetieville Observer, Aug. 8, 1864. 





MINUTES OF THE GENERAL COURT 
OF ALBEMARLE, 1684 


By BRANSON MARLEY 


In 1937 the workers of the North Carolina Historical 
Records Survey, a Works Progress Administration project, 
while making an inventory of the records of Chowan County 
in the county courthouse at Edenton, discovered minutes of 
two hitherto unknown sessions of the General Court of the 
County of Albemarle. The earliest minutes published in The 
Colonial Records of North Carolina are for sessions of this 
court in 1694/5 and 1696. 

The General Court was the supreme court of common law 
in the colony and there was no intermediate court between 
it and the precinct courts. It was provided for by the Funda- 
mental Constitutions of 1669, under which were created in 
1670 the County Pa'atine of Albemarle, the only operative 
county created, and its four constituent precincts. Each 
county was to have a General Court consisting of a sheriff 
or chief justice and four associate justices and each precinct 
was to have a similar court.’ Other courts were also provided 
for, but only the precinct courts of the whole elaborate sys- 
tem were created at first. The General Court of A’bemarle 
was held from 1670 until 1698 by the governor and his coun- 
cil, all of whom were deputies of the Lords Proprietors, just 
as they had apparently held the only court in the colony 
prior to 1670.2 From at least 1694 until the March term of 
1698, however, one to three assistants, whose sole purpose 
was to help because of their greater familiarity with local 
conditions, sat with the governor and deputies. * 

It was not until 1698 that any move was made toward 
carrying out the often-expressed wishes of the proprietors 
that a General Court separate from the governor and council 
be created. On January 6, 1698, the governor and council 
commiss‘oned six men justices to hold a General Court 
during their pleasure and at specified times. Three of the 
justices constituted a quorum provided one of the three was 
Major Samuel Swann or Captain Henderson Walker.* After 


1 Walter Clark, ed., The State Records of North Carolina (hereafter cited ag State Records), XXV, 


2 William L. Saunders, ed., The Colonial Records of North Carolina (hereafter cited as Colonial Rec- 
ords), I, 185, 405. 

3 Colonial Records, I, 405. : ’ oh 

4 Minutes of the General Court (archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh). 


[ 48 } 
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1712 the court was held by a chief justice appointed by the 
proprietors and two or more associates appointed by the 
governor and council and serving during their pleasure.® 

Prior to 1719 the court met in private homes in the region; 
thereafter it met in the ‘“‘Courthouse”’ of Chowan Precinct 
at Queen Anne’s Creek (later Edenton).® In 1746 an act was 
passed establishing New Bern as the capital of the province;’ 
and, although the act was repealed, the General Court met 
at New Bern from 1747 until 1754 when it was abolished 
upon the reorganization of the court system of the colony.® 
Meetings were held three times annually, on the first Tues- 
day in March, the first Tuesday in July, and the last Tuesday 
in October. ® 

The jurisdiction of the court is nowhere clearly defined. 
Prior to 1698, while the governor and council still acted, it 
was not only a court to hear writs of error from the precinct 
courts but also a court of original jurisdiction in certain 
criminal and civil suits. In 1698 the court was ordered ‘to 
hold Pleas hear and determine all actions Sutes & causes 
w'soever win the jurisdiction of the Govern as well Crimi- 
nall as Civill Real Mixt Psonall or of any other nature or 
kind w'soever. . . .’’?° 

At least after 1712 the court had the power of the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer and a commission 
as a General Sessions of the Peace Court, Oyer, and Gaol 
Delivery. Under the last named commission the court con- 
sisted, besides the regularly commissioned justices, of all 
members of the council, but the councilors did not avail 
themselves of their privilege.'* 

Under its commissions the court was the trial court for all 
criminal causes in which the defendant was subject to pun- 
ishment by the loss of life or member and for civil causes in 
which the amount in controversy exceeded that within the 
jurisdiction of the precinct courts (usually twenty to forty 
pounds).?? 

Among its non-judicial functions were, as may be seen 
from these minutes, the appointment of road overseers and 
~ § Colonial Records, I, passim. 

® Minutes of the General Court; Colonial Records, 11, 357, 364. It is doubtful that the references to 
meetings held in the ‘“‘Courthouse"’ prior to 1723 refer to an actual building, for in 1722 the assembly 
passed an act recognizing the lack of a courthouse and authorizing a tax for the erection of such a build- 
ing in each precinct. See State Records, XXIII, 101, 102. 

7 State Records, XXIII, 252-260. 

© Minutes of the General Court. 

10 Minutes of the General Court. 


11 Colonial Records, III, 150. 
13 State Records, XXIII, 254, 263. 
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the ordering of the laying out of roads. Other such functions 
were the regulation of ferries and the appointment of ferry- 
men'* and, by direction of the assembly, the apportionment 
of taxes and the ordering of payment of public debt.!4 

Prior to 1715 a justice could come off the bench and repre- 
sent a client, as is illustrated by several cases in these min- 
utes. In 1715 this practice was forbidden by law.!® 

The chief executive officer of the court was the provost 
marshal or sheriff who executed the orders of the court and 
summoned juries, who appointed deputies whose duties were 
the same in the precinct courts,'® and who notified the mem- 
bers of the assembly of the calling of a session when ordered 
to do so by the council.!’ The marshal, through the deputies, 
also held elections for members of the assembly,!*® and exe- 
cuted other commands of the council.!® 

The clerk of the General Court was merely a scribe. “After 
1712 he was appointed by the chief justice,?° but prior to 
that time he was probably a deputy of the secretary of the 
province. 

Spelling and punctuation have been reproduced just as 
they appear in the manuscript. 


Att a Court held on the ffirst day of October Ano Dom 1684 


present y* hono>!* Jo Archdale, (Esq. ?)?2 
William Wilkinson, Esq? 


M' ffra Toms?® 


13 Colonial Records, 11. 475. 

, 429. 
‘1H, 181. 
, 1, 791, 792. 

17 Colonial Records, 11, 460, 516, 517. 

18 Colonial Records, I, 214, 215. 

19 John Spencer Bassett, ‘“‘The Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina, 1663-1729,"" Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, X11, No. 3, p. 69. 

® Colonial Records, I, 313. 

21 John Archdale was born in England in 1642. He went to Maine in 1664 as agent of his brother- 
in-law, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and returned to England in 1666. George Fox converted him to Quaker- 
ism some time between 1673 and 1681. At this time, 1684, he was acting as ene of the proprietors of 
Carolina in the place of his son, Thomas, a minor for whom he had purchased the proprietary share 
formerly belonging to Sir William Berkeley. He was visiting the colony from 1683 to 1686 to collect 
the proprietary rents from the Quakers and seems to have exercised his right to act as governor as 

senior proprietor in the colony. In 1694 the proprietors appointed him governor of all Carolina; he 
visited Albemarle in 1696 and 1697 and returned to England in 1698 where = died in 1715. (Dictionary 
of American Biography, 1, 337, 338.) 

22 William Wi!kinson was a prominent planter of Chowan Precinct and a colonel in the military 
system of Albemarle County. He was collector of the customs in Albemarle in 1680. In February, 
1693/4 he proved the wil! of Seth Sothell before the Perquimans Precinct Court (Colonial Records, I, 
393). Thon a; Harvey, in his will, appointed him executor of John Harvey in the former's place, 1699 
(Colonial Records, 1, 584). Wilkinson was vestryman and churchwarden in Chowan Parish from 1701 
to 1706 (Colonial Records, I, 543 ff.) and produced letters of attorney before the General Court on 
March 29, 1703 (Colonial Records, I, 584, 586) and on July 27, 1703 (Colonial Records, I, 588 ff.). His 
was won on July 4, 1704 and proved, May 9, 1706 (J. Bryan Grimes, Abstracts of North Carolina 

s 

26 Francis Toms (also spelled Tomes, Tomnes, Tems, and probably ones in the Colonial Records) 
was a planter and government official. Edmundson converted ‘‘one Tems, a justice of the peace, 
1671, and held a meeting at his house in 1676 (Colonial Records, I, 216). Sothell owed him money for 
transactions in 1682 (Colonial Records, 1, 456, 457). Toms was deputy of a proprietor from 1694 until 


at least 1703 (Colonial Records, I, 405, 575). His will was proved in 1712 (Colonial Records, 1, 855; 
see also Minutes of General Court). 
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Thomas Miller Esq?? Capt Edward Wells?? 
M' John Hunt M’ Patrick Bayley?® 
M' John Jennings?4 
M’ Joshua Scott?® 
Jn° Philpott?® In y* severall accons the Deft haveing made 
vs. appearance [. . . .] his Evidence was ordered of 
W7 Billing (appearance?) till next Court his said [. . . .] were 
deferred till the next Court to come to an issue. 


In an action of y* case referred to y* Jury foll. Jurors names 
William Steward?® John Hopkins,?! John Hawkins,?2 Thomas 


vs. (Barwock?) Paule Latham#? John Tarkington#* 
Lawrence Gupton Richard Evens®® ffrancis Wilks Mathias Tow- 
ler?® George Mathews?’ Lawrence Leyton, Daniell Meroy, 
Cornelious Lerry [.]?® The Jury fynd a Cow and Calf with 


23 This is not the notorious Thomas Miller of Culpeper Rebellion fame, who was at this time in 

son in England for being in arrears to the king for his collectorship of Poole and Weymouth (Charles 
ef Andrews, Colonial Period of American History, 111, 255n.). This Thomas Miller was a deputy of 
a proprietor, a juror at the General Court, February 25, ss A (Colonia! Records, 1, 445-447), 
and justice of the General Court, 1713-1721 (Colonial Records, II, ff.). 

24 John Jennings was co-receiver with Thomas Relf of 750 acres in Carteret Precinct, 1679/80 
— Records, I, 270. 271) and a member of the vestry of Pasquotank Parish, 1710 (Colonial Records, 
: ® 

25 Joshua Scott was an owner of land in Perquimans Precinct prior to 1694 (Colonial Records, I, 427). 

27 Lg Edward Wells was a leader in the Culpeper Rebellion, a member of the rebel yg 
(Colonial Records, 1, 260), and a signer of the remonstrance against Miller (Colonial Records, I, 249). 
He was accused by Timothy Biggs, surveyor-general, of taking him, Miller, and John Nixon, a pro- 
prietor’s deputy, imprisoning them in George Durant’s house, and taking possesion of the county records 
and his prisoner's papers (Colonial Records, I, 310, 311). 

28 Patrick Bayley (also spelled Baly, Bayly, and Bailey) witnessed the will of William Hogbin, 
May 4, 1692 (Grimes, Abstracts of North Carolina Wills, 168). In suit of debt against John King the 
General Court ordered King to pay Bayley £30 10s 5p, February, 1693/4 (Colonial Records, 1, 449). 
Later in 1694 Bayley sold land to King (Colonial Records, 1, 450). He served on the jury at the General 
Court, 1697 (Minutes of General Court). 

29 John Philpott (also spelled Philpon) was a juror at Perquimans Precinct Court, February, 1693/4 
(Colonial Records, 1, 393). He was tried and proved guilty in 1694 of treasonable utterances against 
William and Mary and in favor of “James III."" Wilkinson, at whose house the incident occurred, 
testified against him; Philpott was ordered to be imprisoned and to have all his goods and chattels sold. 
Because of his age, however. the sentence was made more lenient and he was ordered to pay costs out 
of the proceeds of the sale, 1695 (Colonial Records, I, 430, 431). In February, 1694/5, he was sued for 
debt and ordered to pay Isaac Gilford a cow, a calf, and a yearling (Colonial Records, 1, 444). He died 
later in 1695 (Colontal Records, I, 445). ~ 

30 William Steward (also spelled Stewart) sued Thomas Norcom in Perquimans Precinct Court, 
as a result of which Norcom was ordered to pay him one cow and one yearling for 100 Ib. of tobacco, 
1698 (Colonial Records, 1, 494). In 1704/5 he and his wife, Elizabeth, were sued in Perquimans Precinct 
Court by Elizabeth Oates, as best friend of Sarah Lilly, for killing a cow and calf belonging to the Lilly 
woman; the case was decided against the Stewards (Colonial Records, 1, 621). Wills of William Steward 
were recorded in Perquimans Precinct in 1709 and 1711; his will was proved in 1711/12 (Will Book, 
XXX, 47, 48; I-A, 46). 

31 John Hopkins was apparently a _well- 5 2g planter; he was involved in lawsuits and served as 
juror frequently, 1694-1705 (Colonsal Records, Le ae i In 1700 he petitioned for the right to open 
a cart road between his plantations (Colonial Records, I , 533) and in 1701 bought land from William 
Barrow (Colonial Records, I, 549). 

32 cote Hawkins, with Francis Toms, was attorney for Elizabeth Banks of London, 1693 (Colonial 
Records, 1, 403-404), was a justice of the peace, 1695 (Colonial Records, I, 443), recorded a stock mark 
in Perquimans Precinct, 1698 (Colonial Records, I, 495), served as justice of the General Court in 1702 
oo (Colonial Records, I, 566, 588), and bought land from John Anderson, 1704 (Colonial Records, 

33 Paul Latham witnessed the delivery by Richard Standerweeke of a letter from Timothy Biggs 
to Robert Holden at George Durant’s house, 1679 (Colonial Records, I, 319). 

L r od — Tarkington forfeited his land prior to 1695 because of conviction of a felony (Colonial Records, 

35 Richard Evens (also spelled Evans, Eivens, Eivans, and Ewens) was one of the persons who wrote 
the proprietors in 1663 about interest of Barbadians in ett in Carolina (Colonial Records, I, 46). 
His will was probated in 1692 (Perquimans Will Book, X, 6). 

3° Mathias Towler served as a juror in 1694 (Coloyial Records, I, 406 ff.) and was ane in the 
same ear in a lawsuit over a whale which he was licensed to take (Colonial Records, 1, 419, 421). 

rge Mathews was often a juror (Colonial Records, 1, passim). Sothell was accused - taking 
his ae 1684 (Colonial Records, I, 369). Mathews also acted, as > aad for Christopher Butler in an 
appeal of case against John Stepney, 1694 (Colonial Records, I, 428). 

38 Cornelius Lerry (also spelled Leary) was involved in several lawsuits, especially with the Bentleys 
(Colonial Records, 1, passim), was juror in Perquimans Precinct Court, - (Colonial Records, 1, 392), 
and acted as appraiser of Francis Ward's estate, 1695 (Colonial Records, I, 443). 
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costs of suite for y* plantf Ordered that y* Deft pay to y* 
plantf one Cow and Calf with costs of suite als execucon [.] 
Whereas George Castleton?® & Stephen Manwar ng*® were 
bound to their good behaviour the Court thinks fitt to dis- 
charge them paying costs of suite. 


Bennett Mountjoy In a plea of y* (same?) Jury aforesaid onely 
vs. ffrancis Wilks putt out and John Culpeper*! 
Geo. Durant*? put in [.] The Jury find for y* plantf two cowes 
and one yearling butt noe costs [.] y* Court agrees with y* 

Verdict of y* Jury Ordered accordingly [.] 
A letter of Attorney made from John Trelawny to Thomas 


Miller was proved by y* Oath of Edward Wood and Ordered 
to be recorded. 


The Court adjourned till Thursday Seven of y* Clock 
October 24 1684 


There haveing beene three severall accons (commenced?) 
ag the estate of William Waters at the suite of Edward 
Holloway John Hopkins & M' John Davis** the Court think 
fitt to Order that each of them y* s‘ Holloway Hopkins & 
Davis have an equall share of the estate of the said William 
Waters answerable to their debts and that the said Edward 
Holloway be paid One shilling a barrell for every barrell of 
Corne that he gathers or cause to be gathered upon the said 
plantacon and that then the estate be appraised and equally 
devided as aforesaid with cost of suite. 

A Letter of Attorney was made from Sarah and John Drum- 
mond to William Drummond** was proved by the Oath of 
Henry Tooker and Ordered to be recorded accordingly. 

A deed of Sale made from Sarah and John Drummond to 
William Wilkinson Esq' was acknowledged by William 
Drummond Attorney to y* said Sarah & John Drummond 
to the said William Wilkinson and the same was proved by 


3° George Castleton was one of the signers of a petition to i - king for the suppression of disorders 
attendant upon the Culpeper Rebellion (Colonial Records, I, 306). 

Stephen Manwaring (also spelled Mannaring, Mannering, , a 8 Manwaren. and Manwared) 
was one of the most litigous ~ yy of Albemarle County. In 1693 he sued Robert Wilson twice for 
defamation and ejectment and at the same session of the dourt he sued Robert Beasley; in all three 
cases the court found no cause (Colonial Records, 1, 387). In 1694 he was sued by one Plater and the suit 
was non-suited, and by one Belman for false molestation and the suit was also non-suited (Colonial Records, 
1, 394, 397). In the same year Manwaring again sued Wilson for defamation but the case was continued 
and finally dismissed as res adjudicate (Colonial Records, 1, 413, 428); Wilson sued him for trespass as 
a result of differences over land entries and Manwaring won (Colonial Records, I, 414). He proved nine 
headrights including himself (Colonial Records, 1, 396) and acted as attorney for John Mason, for 
Christopher Butler, and for James Thigpen (Colonial Records, I, 417, 425, 433). In 1697 Manwaring 
bought a plantation from William and Ivanna Vas (Colonial Records, 1, 485) and sold 200 acres to James 
Parishen (Colonial Records, 1, 480). Manwaring’s power of attorney to James Thigpen was proved in 
1700 (Colonial Records, I, 532). 

41 John Culpeper, the rebel, had come to the colony some time before the rebellion which was named 
for him and in which he was a leader. After the rebellion, he  squecently lived pay in Albemarle 
until his death which occurred prior to February 26, 1694/5 (Colonial Records, 1, 447). 

ge Durant was born in England in 1632, came to America, and was married in Virginia in 
1680. In 1661 he purchased a tract of land, Durant’s Neck, from the Indians and laid out his farm 
thereon (Colonial preston 9 I, 19, 20). He rapidly rose to prominence and served as attorney- ae 
from 1ery to 1679 under the de facto government set up after the Culpeper Rebellion, in which he was 
a leader (Colonial Records, 1, passim). 

43 John Davis, in 1679, signed an affidavit relative to the abuses of Thomas Miller i - Records, 
I, 316). William Wilkinson was named executor of his estate, 1694 (Colonial Records, 2). 

44 William Drummond here mentioned was not the first governor of a Fi was ‘hanged 
in 1676 for his participation in Bacon's Rebellion in Virginia (Colonial Records, I, xiii). 
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the Oath of the said William Drummond and Ordered to be 
recorded &c [.] 

Upon the peticon of Thomas Burnby to be posessed of what 
estate belongs to him in the right of his wife Hannah the 
daughter of Edmond Chancey. Ordered that a copy of the 
will of the said Edmond Chancey be brought in against the 
next Court and that if in case Edmond Chancey shall make 
Choyce of Thomas Burnby for his Guardian that then 
Mathias Towler be allowed what reasonable charges he hath 
been at about the said Plantacon and that in the meantime 
the said Thomas Burnby may have liberty to prepare for 
a crop against the next yeare. 

Acknowledgem' was made of a bill of Sale from [. . .] John 
Hodgson to James Armstrong and Richard Cragg*® ordered 
to be recorded. 

Whereas John Culpeper hath Deeded a tract of land at the 
head of John Bolton’s landing It is Ordered that William 
Steel*® the overseer of the highways lay out a Road most 
Convenient for the said Culpeper and as little to the preju- 
dice of the said Bolton as may be [.] if the said Bolton find 
himself agrieved he is at liberty to make his complaint next 
Court [.] 

A Devision haveing been made of the Cattles betweene Mary 
Respes and the children [. . . .] had by Thomas Keese By 
John Jennings Robert Wallice*’? & Samuell Davis*® Ordered 
that the same be recorded. 

Whereas complaint hath beene ™*¢¢ of Contempt of authority 
of Stephen Manwaring It is Ordered that the Sheriff forth- 
with take y* said Stephen Manwaring into Custody and him 
safely to keepe till he give Security to appeare at the (next?) 
Court and alsoe to make good his coplaint agt M' ffra Toms. 
Ordered that Richard Dormer give in security to appeare at 
the next Court and be of good behaviour or he be taken into 
Custody [.] 

Whereas Thomas (Barwock?) was bound over to appeare at 
this Court to answer his breach of an Act of Assembly It is 
ordered that he give in good security to appear at the next 
court and in the meane time to be of good behaviour during 
y® said time and if in case y* hono>'* Jn° Archdale Esq shall 
think it convenient is to be at his Liberty to deliver up his 
bond in y* [. . 


] 
Upon y* complaint of Cornelious Lerry agt y* Sheriff for y* 


45 Richard Cragg was a juror at the General Court, 1693/4 (Colonial Records, I, 399) and claimed the 
hate John Philpott owed him 4 francs 10 shillings in pork, February 27, 1694/5 (Colonial Records, 


46 William Steel was sued for debt by Thomas and Diana White, 1694/5 (Colonial Records, I, 446). 
47 Robert Wallice (also spelled Wallis) was involved in a lawsuit before Perquimans Precinct Court 
in May, 1663 (Colonial Records, 1, 387) and served as assistant on the General Court in November, 1694 
(Colonial Records, 1, 423 ff.). Asa vestryman of Pasquotank ery he signed a commendation of James 
ee of + Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, August 26, 1710 (Colonial 
cords, 


48 al Davis was a juror at the General Court in 1703 (Colonial Records, I, 594). As vestryman 
and churchwarden of Pasquotank Parish he si a commendation of James Adams of the Society 
for the Propagation of the a in Foreign a 26, 1710 (Colonial Records, 1, 730). He 
= prior to 1719, when his children petitioned the counci against Benjamin West's allegedly depriving 

them of his property (Colonial Records, I1, 328). 
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escape of Thomas Thorpe It is Ordered that the Sheriff pay 
to the said Cornelious Lerry Thirteene shillings & six Pence 
in y* costs of suit [.] 
Whereas an Order past for Richard Dormer to give in 
security to Answer at next Court & y* said Dormer haveing 
made his submission Ordered that the same be recorded 
Acknowledgmt made of a deed of Sale from John Davis to 
George Durant Ordered to be recorded. 
Acknowledgmt made of a deed of Guift pcell of Land from 
George Durant to his sonne John Durant Ordered to be 
recorded. 
Lawrence Noggell ) In two severa!'l actions the plantf haveing not 
vers. ) delivered his declarations according to the 
Rich? Dormer ) Rules of the Court Ordered that y* said 
Lawrence Noggell be nonsuited & pay costs of suite als 
execucon. 
Richard Jones ) In an action of Defamation y* plantf, have- 
vers ) ing not delivered his declaration according 
Jn° Culpeper ) to rules of Court Ordered that y* plantf. be 
nonsuited & pay costs of suite [.] 
John Archdale 
W® Wilkison 
Thomas Miller 
John Huntt 
ffrancis Tomes 
Edward Wells 
Joshua Scott 
Patrick Bayley 
John II Jennings 


Att a Court holden on Wensday y* 34 December Anno 1684 
present 


Seth Sothell Esqt Governo'*® 
Thomas Miller, Esq' M' Alex Lillington5® 
M' Joshua Scott M' Ralph Ffletcher5! 
M' Henry White M' W" Ffoster5? 


49 Seth Sothell was one of the proprietors, having bought the share of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. 
He first enters the history of Carolina when Ashly recommended him’ to the governor and council of 
Ashly River and ordered a manorial estate of 12,000 acres to be laid out for him. In 1678 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Albemarle by the proprietors and collector of the customs by the Treasury, but 
on his way over he was captured by pirates. He was ransomed, purchased his proprietorship, and was 
commissioned governor of all Carolina in 1681. In 1683 he came to Albemarle and governed until 1689 
when, as a result of his harsh rule, he was banished for one year by the assembly under the leadership 
of George Durant. Philip Ludwell was sent as governor of North Carolina in 1689 and Sothell went 
to South Carolina where he claimed the governorship as a proprietary right. In 1691 Ludwell went to 
Charleston as governor of all Carolina and Sothell was definitely removed on the order of the proprietors. 
He died in 1694. (Colonial Records, 1, passim; English Records, archives of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, Raleigh.) 

50 Alexander Lillington was a major in the colonial militia, a pe minent planter, and deputy of one 
of the proprietors. He wasa leader in the Culpeper Rebellion, 1677, and a member of the ‘‘ Parliament” 
of rebels (Colonial Records, I, 386 ff.). He pu land on Yeopims Creek in Perquimans Precinct 
1693 (Colonial Records, I, 414). He was collector of the customs, 1694 (Colonial Records, 1, 429) and, 
as greatest debtor, was administrator of the estate of Timothy Pead (Colonial Records, I, 452). In the 
same year he was sued in an action of trespass by John Hancock (Colonial Records, I, 452) and acted 
as attorney for Sarah Johnson, John Wright of Virginia, and John Keeton (Colonial Records, I, 422, 
424, 425). His will was probated in 1697 and William Wilkinson and Henderson Walker were his 
attorneys (Perquimans Will Book, XVIII, 34). 

51 Ralph Fletcher was a justice of eee Precinct Court, 1695-1704 (Colonial Records, I, 443- 
613 passim). His will was probated in 1728 (Perquimans Will Book, X, 50) 

52 William Foster was a signer of the petition to the king for the supp 


1 ression of disorders attendant 
upon the Culpeper Rebellion, June 30, 1680 (Colonial Records, I, 305, 306). 
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M' Ffrancis Toms haveing exhibited a petcon agt Stephen 
Mannering for opprobious Language & haveing been ordered 
& approved agt him the Court ffines him One thousand 
Pounds of Porke to the Lords Proprietors Ordered that he 
pay it accordingly [.] 

M' Ffrancis Toms proved a letter of Attorney made from 
Mr’ Sam" Wilson5® to himself by y* oath of M' Jn° Davis 
Ordered to be recorded [.] 


M' Ffra Toms Attorney to M*‘ Wilson ) 

vers ) 
Alex Lillington Attorney to M* ) 
[Willson] M* Sa'' Cook ) 


In a plea of y* case [era- 
sure] referred to the Jury 
foll Jurors names Samuell 
Pricklove54 Thomas Long55 Wm Lacy®® William Owen 
Lawrenne Noggell Rowland Burkland Thomas Sandford5? 
Roger White George Harris®* James Cooks (Coates?) John 
Bolton Patentne Barton John Cropley. the Jury find for y* 
plantf. two pound ffifteen shillings and six Pence with coste 
of suite Ordered that y* same be paid by y* said M' Alexander 
as Attorney aforesaid 
Lillington to M* Ffra Toms als execucon [.] 


W"™ Stephens®® pt ) In an accon of trespass upon y* case referred 
Rich? Ewens Deft ) to the Jury above. the Jury find for y* 
plantf. Six Pounds with coste of suite [. . . .] 
Ordered that Richard Ewens pay to the said William Steph- 


ens Six Pounds with coste of suite als execucon [.] 

M’ Alexander Lillington haveing presented to y* Court a 
servant boy by name William Dickenson and desired Judgm' 
of the said boys age Y* Court Adjudges him to be of the age 
of ffifteene yeares and that he serve him till he arrive to y* 
age of Two and twenty yeares [.] 

Ordered that William Wyatt John Barron®® Caleb Callo- 


53 Samuel Wilson, who was secretary to the R propuiatare oo March 21, 1678, to March 21, 1683, 
was planning to come to the colony in 1683 (Colonial Records, I, 344). 

54 Samuel Pricklove bought land from the Yeopim Indians prior to 1662 (Colonial Records, 1, 19). 
He was a leader in the Culpeper Rebellion and a member of the ‘‘ Parliament "’ of rebels, 1677 tCalontai 
Records, 1, 249, 273). 7 1680 he was deputy surveyor and collector of the customs under Timothy 
Biggs (Colowtal Records, 1, 318). 

55 Thomas Long bought land in ‘“‘Yawins Creeke,"’ Perquimans Precinct, 1694 (Colonial Records, 
I, 484) He was road overseer in 1699 and justice of the Perquimans Precinct Court, 1706 (Colonial 
Records, 1, 525, 652). His will was probated in 1721 (Perquimans Will Book, XVIII, 69). 

56 There were two men named William Lacy at this time, father and son. William, Sr., proved nine 
headrights at Perquimans Precinct Court in 1694, including himself and his son (Colonial Records, 1, 
395) and was bondsman for one Charles Mackdanel, 1697 (Colonial Records, 1, 483). His will was proved 
by William, Jr., in 1701 or 1704 (Perquimans Will Book, I-A, 22; Colonial Records, I, 611). William, 
Jr., attended Perquimans Precinct Court in 1692 (Colonial Records, I, 388). 

87 This Thomas Sandford was probably not the one who signed a “Representation from Several 
Merchants Trading to Virginia rg aoe an Act Passed There Relating to Foreign Debts. Rec'd 17 
April, read 6 a, 1717" (Colpnial Records, 11, 279, 280). 

58 George Harris was deputy marshal of the General Court, 1694 (Colonial Records. I, 416). 

59 William Stephens was a bey = of the Perquimans Precinct Court, 1705 (Colonial Records, 1, 622). 

60 James Barron (also spelled Barrow and Barrows) was a justice of Perquimans Precinct Court. 
1693-1703 (Colonial Records, I, passim). He and Caleb Calloway were guardians of John Hancock, 
son of Stephen Hancock, and as such were we in a suit with Major Alexander Lillington over the 
Hancock estate, 1694/5 (Colonial Records, 1, 452). He was appraiser i ji UY 6 
saat, a of land on Indian Creek, i700. and of Benjamin Lakar’s estate, 1701 (Colonial Records, 

550), and executor of the estate of Alexander Lillington, Pad (Perquimans Will Book, 
xvii. 3a). His will was proved in 1718 (Perquimans Will Book, II, 
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way®! & Stephen Hancock®? take an Inventory of the estate 
of Walter Greene decd and Appraise the same. 

Ordered that M' Daniell Akehurst®* William Steeby Henry 
Palinson®* and John Browne®® take an Inventory of the 
estate of Morgan Rice decd and Appraise the same. 


M' Joshua Scott ) Inanaccon of debt referred to the Jury with- 
vers ) in the Jury find noe cause of accon Ordered 
Jn° Philpott that y* plantf pay costs of suite. 
M' Jn? Philpott In an accon of debt upon account referred to 
vers the Jury aforesaid y* Jury find for y* plantf 
Joseph Scott®® five hundred [erased] thirty ffive Pounds of 
tobacco with coste of suite y* Court agrees with the Virdict 
of the Jury Ordered that y* said Joseph Scott pay to the said 
John Philpott ffive hundred thirty five Pounds of tobacco 
with coste als execucon. 
Acknowledgem was made of a deed of sale bearing date the 
twentieth day of August 1684 from W™ Billings to Thomas 
Miller Esqt Ordered to be recorded [.] 
M' Thomas Harvey®’ proved a Letter of Attorney by y 
oath of W™ Hofler made from M* John Bury to him y* said 
Thomas Harvey Ordered to be recorded [.] 
A Deed of Guift made from Elisabeth Westerman Wido* to 
Thomas Miller, Esq’ was proved by the Oath of John 
Mathews Ordered to be recorded [.] 
Upon y* complaint of M* Dan" Akehurst for a Road to be 
Laid out to the Watershed from his plantacon in the woods 
on the back of John Davis’ Land Ordered that William 
Steeby and John Burnby surveyors for y* high wayes lay out 
a Road as convenient as may be to y* Watershed from y* 
said Plantacon of M' Akehurst—soe that it may not be 
prejudiciall to the Neighborhood [.] 
Whereas M' John Burnby hath given in upon Oath that he 
goes in Danger of his Life for feare of one Andrew—a Negroe 


61 Caleb Calloway was a member of the “Parliament” of rebels, 1677 (Colonial Records, I, 273), 
justice of Perquimans Precinct Court from 1693 to 1699 or later (Colonial Records, 1, 386 ff.), executor 
of the estate of Alexander Lillington, 1697 (Perquimans Will Book, XVIII, 34), and road overseer, 
1704 (Colonial Records, I, 612). His will was probated in 1706 (Perquimans Wil! Book, II, 55). 

62 Stephen Hancock was a signer of the ee statement of abstention from the Culpeper Rebellion, 
Septemier 13, 1679 (Colonial Records, 1, 250-252). 

63 Daniel Akehurst was a deputy of . peoeenes from 1694 to 1702 at least, if not earlier (Colonial 


Records, 1, 410-456 passim; Minutes of Court). He, with Henderson Walker, was sent to 
Virginia as the boundary commission, 1699 Calonial Records, I, 505-513). In the same year, Walker, 
who became governor upon Thomas Harvey's death on July 3, 1699, sent him on a minor mission to 
the Indians (Colonial Records, I, 517). Akehurst was secretary of the colony, 1694-1702 (Colonial 
Records, 1, passim). His will was filed in Chowan Precinct in 1700 (Will Book, I, 2). 

64 Henry Palinsen was probably Henry Palin, whose son sued David Prichard. a. _— (Colonial 
ponte I. 388), who was juror at the General Court, November, 1694 (Colonial Records, I, 412), who 
craved allowance for service before the General Court as witness for William Burnsby, 1694 (Colonial 
Recérds, 1, 423), and who was appraiser of the estate of Francis Ward, 1694/5 (Colonial Records, 1, 443). 

65 John Browne was an Indian trader in 1667 and a large shipper of tobacco in 1676 and 1677. One 
such, aged 68 in 1707, swore before Edward Moseley in connection with the boundary dispute with 
Virginia that he had settled on Blackwater River in North Carolina some years after 1660 (Colonial 
Records, 1, 322, 323, 661, 662). 

66 According to George Fox, who spent the night with him in 1672, Joseph Scott lived about 30 miles 
from the governor’s abode and was “‘one of the representatives of the country” (Colonial Records, I, 
A 7). ant sy signer of Quaker statement of abstention from the Culpeper Rebellion, 1679 (Colonial 

cords 

67 Thomas Harvey entered a caveat against John Crosland, 1690, at which time he was a magistrate 
(Colonial Records, 1, 401, 404). He was deputy governor of North Carolina, 1694- 1699, having been 


appointed by John ‘Archdale, governor of all Carolina. He died on July 3, 1699, after a long illness 
(Colonial Records, 1, 511). 
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belonging to M* John Culpeper It is Ordered that M* Jno 
Culpeper take care of him and bring him To the next Court 
And also give in bond for his good behaviour to the next 
Court [.] 


Jn° Culpeper ) Inanaccon of y* case y* plantf not delivering 
vers ) his declaration according to Rule of Court 

[erasure] John Burnby) Ordered that y* plantf be nonsuited [.] 
Edward Chancy haveing desired Liberty to Choose a Guard- 
ian [‘‘he”’ blotted] he being upwards of ffoureteene years of 
age he made Choyce of Thomas Burnby for his Guardian 
Ordered that y* said Thomas Burnby give in security the 
next Court for his Guardianship [.] 
A bill of Inditem' being preferred to the Grand Jury against 
Edward Bennett and James ffisher®*® the Jury find the bill 
Ignoramus. Ordered that the said Edward Bennett & James 
fhsher be discharged paying costs of suit [.] 


John Philpott ) Inanaccon of debt y* plantf not subscribeing 
vers ) his name to his declaration Ordered yt he be 
W” Billing nonsuited and pay costs of suite [.] 
John Philpott In an accon of debt y* plantf not subscribeing 
vers his name to his declaration Ordered that he 
W” Billing ) be nonguited and pay costs of suite. 
The Court haveing Considering the two foregoeing Orders 
and heard Evidences of the same Ordered that they forthw" 
come to tryall and y* former Orders be reversed [.] 
Mr’ Alexander Lillington enters a Caveat agt the—estate of 
Abraham Handford referred to the next Court John Watkins 
enters agt the estate of Abraham Handford a Caveat referred 
to y® next Court [.] 
Upon peticon of James Coates for ffes due for his Attendance 
at Court he being subpenad Ordered that the [erasure] said 
Thomas Mackey pay to the said James Coates Nineteene 
shillings and two pence for ffive daies attendance two Courts 
and ffoure daies goeing and comeing. 
Upon peticon of [‘‘ James Coates’’ erased] Garrett Kean for 
4 daies attendance two courts at Thomas Mackeys summon- 
ing and two daies goeing and comeing Ordered that the said 
Thomas Mackey pay to the said Garrett Kean Thirteene 
shillings and ffoure pence for his attendance. 


Mr. Joseph Scott ) In an accon of debt plantf haveing made 
vers. ) applan(?) his debt Ordered that y* said 
W™ Johnson®® ) William Johnson pay to y* said Joseph Scott 


68 James Fisher frequently served as a juror. He was appraiser of the estate of Richard Stibell in 
1695 (Colonial Records, I, 452). Christopher Butler sued him for defamation in 1699 but the case was 
non-suited (Colonial Records, 1, 522); Bulter also sued him for debt and was awarded £3 2s 6d and a cow 
and calf, but the decision was later reversed (Colonial Records, I, 522, 525, 531, 533). In 1701 Abraham 
Hobs sued Fisher and won (Colonial Records, 1, 551); Fisher sued Hobs in 1702 and won (Colonial Rec- 
ords, I, 561). Fisher died prior to 1703 when his widow, Mary Fisher, was appointed administratrix 
and James Cole and Christopher Butler, her securities (Colonial Records, 1, 577). 

69 William Johnson sued John Faulkner in Perquimans Precinct Court, 1703 (Colonial Records, I, 
576). In the General Court, 1713, Isaac Willson sued him for debt (Colonial Records, 11,99). Johnson 
= a by the council to appraise land on Roanoke Island condemned for a town, 1716 (Colonial 

ecords, 11, 246). 
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Three hundred Ninety nine Pounds of tobacco with costs of 
suite als execucon [.] 

Upon y* Peticon of Mt Geo. Durant & Ann his wife for ex- 
penses w*" is due to him And Henderson Walker’® Clerk 
haveing ren‘ the sume of Seaven Pounds & tenn shillings 
Ordered that the said Henderson Walker pay to the said 
[‘“Henderson Walker” erased] M* Geo. Durant Seaven 
Pounds and tenn shillings [.] 

Ordered that Edward Bennett and James ffisher give in 
bond to Henderson Walker Clerk for their good behaviour [.] 
Henderson Walker haveing brought a serv' boy named 
Robert Evens the Court Judges him to serve for six yeares 
and one month from this day [.] 


Henderson Walker ) Inanaccon of debt referred to y* next Court. 
vers 


Geo. Miles ) 

Thomas Miller Henry White 
Alex Lillington Ralph fletcher 
Joshua Scott 


70 Henderson Walker was born in England in 1660 and arrived in North Carolina in 1682. He was 
a captain in the colonial military system (Colonial Records, 1, passim) and was sent, in 1699, with 
Daniel Akehurst as commissioner to negotiate with Virginia over the boundary dispute (Colonial Rec- 
ords, I, 506 ff.). As president of the council he became governor upon the death of Harvey in 1699 and 
held office until 1703 (Colonial Records, 1, 530). He was dubbed by Edward Randolph, surveyor- 
general of the customs, as ‘‘in no sort fit for the office,"”" 1701 (Colonsal Records, 1, 547). He died in 
1704 (Colonial Records, 1, 600). 





RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Edited by 
James A. PADGETT 


PART VI 
LETTERS TO WILLIAM E. CHANDLER 


The papers of William E. Chandler contain quite a num- 
ber of letters and telegrams sent from North Carolina during 
the period of Reconstruction. They are particularly interest- 
ing because most of them have to do with political conditions 
in the state. This collection, consisting of 164 volumes, was 
acquired through the kindness of Chandler’s son, Captain 
Lloyd H. Chandler, and covers the period from 1864 to 1912. 

Before Chandler became Secretary of the Navy or United 
States Senator, he held various important New Hampshire 
and national offices. On account of his mannerisms, in his 
early political career, he acquired the name of the ‘“‘stormy 
petrel” of New Hampshire politics, a title he retained until 
his death. His talents as a political manager brought him 
into power during the Civil War and kept him in a domi- 
nating position in the Republican party for half a century. 
He established his character as a war Republican by advo- 
cating confiscation of the property of the Confederacy and 
the right of soldiers to vote. As judge-advocate of the navy 
under Lincoln and as Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Johnson, from 1865 to 1867, he proved his political ability. 
As a member of the National Republican Committee from 
New Hampshire, he was the leading figure in directing the 
party strategy in the presidential campaigns of 1868, 1872, 
1876, and 1880. In the first two of these he was secretary 
of the National Republican Committee. In 1876, although 
he was no longer its secretary, he was given the major credit 
for securing the election of Hayes. 

As a champion of the numerous Reconstruction measures 
proposed by the radicals of Congress, and as secretary of 
the National Republican Committee, he was naturally in 
communication with the Republicans in the South. In North 
Carolina his correspondents either held grievances against 
the Bourbons or hoped to secure the enactment of legislation 


{ 59 } 
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which would promote their own political, social, and eco- 
nomic welfare. Others sought his good offices to secure federal 
appointments. These letters present a graphic picture of 
conditions in North Carolina as the adherents of the Repub- 
lican party saw the problem of Reconstruction. 


New Bern N. C. 


January 1* 1868 
141. 55 


Hon W. E. Chandler! 
My Dear Sir: 


Yours of the 28** ult. received. I did feel confident that the honorable 
Secretary on seeing my disappointment in the Depository matter 
would feel entirely Justified in allowing all of that percentum claim. 
I hope so yet. I enclose for your examination a final letter to the 


engeea Should you deem it proper, seal it & have it placed before 
im. 


I shall await the ultimate result with deep interest. 


Very Truly Yours 
D. Heaton? 


You will of course understand that I desire to have the matter 
closed. D. H. 


New Bern N. C. 
Jany. 8 1868 
Hon W. E. Chandler 


My Dear Sir: 


The letter and enclosure from the Department has reached me. 


1? William Eaton Chandler (December 28, 1835-November 30, 1917) was born, lived, and died in 
Concord, New Hampshire. After receiving his pre-law education in the local schools and academies 
he was sent to Harvard Law School, from which he graduated in 1854. For pps he practiced law in 
his home town, but in 1859 he became supreme court reporter, and publish volumes of reports. 
He grew up with the Republican party. For many years he conducted the Concord Monitor and Statesman 
for another person. He soon became a natural leader, was sent to the mo —epy + in 1863, and returned 
for the two successive terms, serving as speaker during his last two terms. After successfully 
cuting the frauds connected with the navy yard at Philadelphia, he — made First Solicitor ona foes 
Advocate of the Navy. After serving as First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury from 1865 to 1867 
he returned to the practice of law and politics. As director of the Republican party machinery he was 
largely responsible for the election of Hayes over Tilden in the election of 1876, and was one of the 
attorneys to argue Hayes’s side of the case before the electoral commission. He soon broke with 
Hayes over his Southern policy and charged him with a corrupt bargain with the Democrats. In 1880 
he was for Blaine, but after the nomination he supported Garfield. The Senate refused to confirm him 
as Solicitor-General, but Arthur made him Secretary of the Navy. After 1885 he returned to his news- 

per. Three times he was elected to the United States Senate and served from 1887 to 1901. After 

s defeat for reelection he was made chairman of the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. Dictionary 
of Americon Biography, 111, 616-18; Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Fe < a I, 574. 

2 David Heaton was born in Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio, March 10 3. He became a lawyer 
and legislator. He moved to Minnesota in 1857; served in the state senate, 1858-63; and was appointed 
special agent for the Treasury Department at "New Bern, North Carolina, in 1863. He was offered 
= — of Third Auditor of the Treasury Department in 1864, but declined. ap poe Abbott, 

were the carpetbag leaders in North Carolina, and became very jealous of each other's 
pan a influence. He was a member of the North Carolina constitutional convention in 1868, and 
served in Congress from July 15, 1868, until his death in Washington, June 25, 1870, after being nomi- 
nated to the 42nd Congress. He was interred in the National a = Bern, North —— 
Biographical Dieters a the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1082; J. G lhac Hamilton, Recon- 
struction in North Carolina, pp. 255, 264, 408-9. 
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I feel under lasting obligations to the honorable Secretary for his 
course. 


I did fondly hope that he could have gone further but I must rest 
content. 


Your politeness & courtesy will ever be remembered. I am just 
off for Raleigh— 


In Haste 
Very Truly Yours 


D. Heaton* 
P.S. The Draft was made Payable 


at our Natl. Bank. 


Wilmington N Carolina 
July 14th 1868 


Chairman National Republican Executive Com** 
Sir: 


I have the honor to proffer the following suggestions— 

The Democrats have secured some of the ablest Democrats, (Rebels) 
in the south to come north and help certain states in the Coming Can- 
vass. You I see have secured some of our Republicans (late Rebels)— 

You will find, that if you have four or five Colored men to come 
north that they can asuer [sic] these Rebels better than white men— 
I can name you three Colored men in this state who are well informed, 
elegant speakers— and can present “‘our question’’ to a better advan- 
tage than the Whites, Can— I paid attention to both colors during the 
late Campaign here—- and I find out that on the question of Social 
Equality the Colored men can only answer it—- In a whole, they (I 
mean the intelligent ones) can do our cause in certain northern states 
a deal of good. 

I submit (unknown to them) the name of Jas Henry Harris* House 
of Rep- Raleigh N. C. A.H. Galloway® Senate Chamber Raleigh 
N.C. G. M. Arnold Wilmington N.C. 

Hoping my suggestion will prove of some service 


Iam Sir Yours truly 


Jas. H. Kelly® 


(Care of) Lock Box 5 
(Chandler Papers] 


” § Senge See page 60, note 2. 

4 James H. Harris of Wake County. North Carolina, was a native of North Carolina, but he was 
 pomweny t in Ohio. He had unusual ability as a speaker. He served as vice-president of the Union 
League of North Carolina; was a member of both houses of the legislature; and became a candidate for 
Congress in 1868 from the fourth North Carolina district, but John T. Deweese bought him off b pay- 
ing him $1,000. He was a prominent figure in the railroad scandals and in the “‘ Kirk-Holden War. 
A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, p. 832; Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 150, 247, 254, 281, 335n, 336, 
350, 368, 404, 492n, 497, 583, 583n. 

5'In the convention of 1868 the Negroes, James Henry Harris, a native who had been educated in 
Ohio, J. W. Hood, a colored minister from Connecticut, A. H. Galloway, a native, but recently from the 
North, and John Hyman showed the leadership of the colored members. Galloway of New Hanover 
County took the lead in opposing confiscation, but he wanted owners of large estates taxed a dollar 
an acre so that the sheriffs could force the sale of the land, thereby giving to the Negroes an opportunity 
to purchase their land. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 150, 247, 247n, 254, 263, 285, 350, 363, 366, 418; 
— Carolina Manual (1913), p. 724 

It has been impossible to identify Jas. H. Kelly. 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Raleigh NC 17 1868 
Received at Fifty Avenue Hotel 17 


To W™ E Chandler 


Sent the fifteen thousand badges promised We have received 
fifteen thousand 15000 
J L Harris 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Raleigh Sept. 27 1868 
Hon. W®. E. Chandler 


Dear Sir, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the recei ipt of your telegram of 
the 25** Inst. handed to me by Gov. Holden, inviting me to speak 


in Pennsylvania. Feeling highly flattered at the invitation, I regret 
exceedingly that at present I am unable to accept, as I stated in my 
answer of the same date. If circumstances permitted I would be very 
glad to visit the North during some part of the present canvass. 
Believing, however, that the future stability of the Government, and 
consequently the prosperity of the Country, & depend upon the elec- 
tion of Gen. Grant, I am willing wherever I may be, to exert my ut- 


most efforts, such as they are, for the attainment of that desired result. 
We feel confident of our success in this state by a decided majority, 
although the Opposition are fully aroused. Probably you have read, 
the speech delivered by me at the Great Republican Mass Meeting 


held in this City on the 16" Inst., as it has been re-published in some 
of the Northern papers. 


Thinking, however, that you may not have seen it, I take pleasure 


in sending you acopy. Feeling confident of soon hearing glorious news 
from the grand old state of Penn ylvania, I remain 


Very Respectfully 


Robert M. Douglas.® 


7 William Woods Holden (November 24, 1818-March 1, 1892), although he possessed little education, 
worked himself up from a printer's devil to an editor. He was active in North Carolina during the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. He even ran for governor against Vance in 1864, although he had supported 
him in 1862. He was made provisional governor of the state in 1865; was elected governor in 1868; 
and had the honor of being the first governor in the United States to be removed by impeachment after 
the Democrats swept the state elaeowe in 1870. Dictionary of American Biography, IX. 138-40. 

8 When Ly eg were flocking to the South, Robert M. Douglas left Illinois and located in 
Rockin ounty, North Carolina. He was never able, however, to achieve re in wealth 
or politics in his new home. His nearest approach to fame came in 1876, when S. F. Phillips, solicitor 
general of the department of justice since 1872, went to the convention in Raleigh with President Grant's 
advice to push Judge Settle for governor, with R. M. Douglas as a second choice; but, as the convention 
was entirely in the hands of the federal office holders, there was no need for a second choice. Hamilton, 
Reconstruction, pp. 346, 645. See also p. 88, note 96. 
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For President: For Vice President, 
U.S.Grant. ROOMS OF THE Schuyler Colfax. 

UNION REPUBLICAN STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
C. L. Harris,® Chairman. J.C.L.Harris,!° Secretary. 


Raleigh, N. C.,Sept*. 29%» 1868. 
W. E. Chandler Esq 


Secretary Union Rep. Nat.' Com. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York City. 


Sir :— 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, per Adams Express, 
of 53 packages, containing 9,900 Campaign Badges, for distribution 
among the negroes in this State. 


Your letter of 26 inst. states that 15000 were to be shipped, there- 
fore I infer that another box is on the way, 


Very respectfully 
Your obt. servant 


J.C.L.Harris 
Secretary 


Charlotte N. C. 


Octr. 34 1868 
Hon: J. L. Meloch:?! 


This(the Sixth) District was Carried last Spring by 1400 against us. 
It ifs] the battle ground of the Campaign in this State. I have seen 
Statements that so soon as the canvass was closed in Pa. Ohio & 
Indiana!? Some of our Rep. friens [sic] Would come to N.C. to help 
us. I send you one of my notices & you Will see we are expecting 
them. If we are right, urge them to come straight to this District, 


® Ceburn L. Harris became a radical political leader in North Carolina during Reconstruction. 
Before the election of 1867 many Northern carpetbaggers had located in North Carolina and they 
immediately began to capture the state government. Their om imary meeting which issued the call was 
presided over by C. L. Harris. Governor Holden persuaded Harris to accept the nomination for Super- 
— of Public Works, instead of demanding the presidency of the North Carolina Railroad, which 

oe ee him. The governor now declined to fulfill the agreement and the break came. He 

was = = in cae te ary land scandal. Although he was a practical politician and very parti- 

was person: honest, and when he opposed fraud his colleagues read him out of the party. 

He “did prevent nom graft in the sale of the state owned swamp lands. Hamilton, Reconstruction, 
p. 240, 380, 395, 414, 524m, 614-15. 

10 Very little more is known of J. C. L. Harris, except that he was connected with the radical ee 
licans and was made assistant assessor of internal revenue with no other than political duties. Hami 
Reconstruction, p. 588. 

. L. Meloch must have been connected with the National Republican Committee at this time. 

“he state elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana were held in October, and were not only 
oom with keen interest, but were contested with much party fury in order to have a bearing on the 
genera! election in November. Ohio, the strongest Republican state of the three, gave the radicals 
a majority of only 17,000; they carried Pennsylvania by less than 10,000; and Hendricks, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor in Ohio, who merely wished to use the office as a stepping stone to the 
United States Senate, was defeated by only 961 votes. This did not give the Republicans much en- 
couragement. James Ford Rhodes, History of the United Siates from the Compromise of 1850 to the 
McKinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896, V1, 306. 
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& fall in with some of our appointments already made. You or they 
may address me at Charlotte N. C. 

D*. W™. Sloan}? ” 9 

Hon. N. Boyden'* Salisbury N. C. 

Col. W. P. Bynum!® Lincolnton ” 

Geo H. Brown J' Wilkesboro ” 

Do send us _ & if you have money or Documents to spare let us 
have some of each. 
Your &c. 


R. Barringer! ® 


P.S. All the meetings I have thus far attended Show well. The 
negroes can easily get right. 

lease write Senator Wilson!’ & others & sent the Sentor [sic] my 
hand Bill. Wilkes was a Union County- Sent two to you early. 


R. B. 
{Chandler Papers.]} 


Mulberry Wilkes Co N C Oct 16/ 68 
Chairman U RN E Committee 
Sir 


Having a very important Election close at hand, and our County 
not having had any outside help in either of our Elections under the 
Reconstruction Acts I would ask you to do us one favor, and that is 
to send us a National Flag, which will do more good than money, 
as we have but one Flag in our County. and that a sorry one and in 
the possession of a Private Citizen 
ait iret sterile Cine, trope, Mies 8, yet, oe ster  e 
sible for the election of Sloan and Andrew J. Jones to offices connected with the Wilmington, Charlotte, 


and Rutherford and Western Railroads. e exact amount of his graft is unknown. Hamilton, 
Re ion, 194, 389, 413, 428-40, 440, 443-5, 450-51 


construct » ° 
14 Nathaniel len was born in Massachusetts on August 16, 1796, and died in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, on November 20, 1873. He studied in the common schools, served in the War of 1812, gradu- 
ated from Union College, Schenectady, New York, in 1821, and moved to Stokes County, North Caro- 
lina, in 1822. After teaching school for a number of he studied law and began to practice in North 
ture, 1838 and 1840; was a delegate to the North 


stitutional convention in 1865; and was a Republican resentative in Congress from 

July 13, 1868, to March 3, 1869, but was defeated in 1868 by Francis E. Shober. In 1872 he was elected 

| associate justice of the state supreme court, in which capacity he served until hisdeath. Biographical 
of the American Congress, p. 725. 

15 William P. Bynum was elected solicitor in 1865. Although he was a Republican, he opoosed 
Holden and the radicals in the reign of terror nst the Ku Klux Klan. In the prosecution of these 
trials he urged the judge to come to wn f and hold court, but the judge refused. On the whole he 
a official. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 145, 501, 576, 600-1. 

onfederate Army, and, 
i Although he was a 
Logan, and proved that he 
of impeachment was introduced, it was de- 
, Reconstruction, pp. 35n, 569. 

17 Henry Wilson, a leading radical Senator during Reconstruction, was born in New Hampshire 
on February 16, 1812, and died in the Capitol building in Washington on November 22, 1875. His 
real name was Jeremiah Jones Colbaith, but when he became to ages Cpe of age he had it changed 

i tsasa 


q te from January 31, q 

resigned to become Vice President, and held the office with Grant until his death. He rai: > 
manded for a time the twenty-second regiment of Massachusetts volunteer infantry. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1713. 
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Large numbers of our Citizens have not seen a Union Flag since the 
war commenced 

We claim our County to be the Banner County of the State having 
given a Republican Majority in our last Election of nearly (1000) one 
thousand Votes. when the question of Universal Suffrage was before 
the People, and that when we had Twenty two Hundred Registered 
white Voters, to only Three Hundred & Fifty Colored 

We need something done to arouse the People and I am certain that 
the present [sic] of a Flag by our Brother Republicans North would 
be a great help to us. Numbers of our Men here went North and 
joined the Union Army during the war In my own Precinct (which 
casts one Hundred & Ninety Votes, only one Conservative Vote was 
cast at the last Election) nearly one fourth of the Voters wore the 
Blue during the war 

Having myself settled here only two years ago, (when I came from 
Pennsylvania) I had a good deal of influence over the People, so much 
so that I was Elected to the Legislature of our State last Spring, with- 
out much opposition, and I would wish you would take my request 
under consideration and give it a fair hearing, for I can assure you that 
the Friends of Grant & Colfax will lose nothing by it. as we expect to 
give them an increased majority 

Hoping to hear from you I remain yours Very 
Resp’tly 


W.B.Siegrist!* 


Member of Legislature from Wilkes Co. N.C 
Address W.B.Siegrist 


Mulberry 

Wilkes Co 

N Carolina 
[Chandler Papers] 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct? 17 1868 
Hon W®. E. Chandler 


Secty Nat!. Rep. Com. 


Dear Sir :— 


In compliance with your request, I hasten to inform you as to 
the political situation of this State. 

Under the present Constitution, every man in the State is allowed 
to vote. This will increase the vote some eight thousand; Of this 
number the Democrats will get six, and the Republicans two thousand. 
The total vote in April last on the Constitution and the State Officers 
was 167,099- for the Constitution 93,084— against the Constitution 
74,015. A majority of 19,069- Twenty-nine thousand registered 
voters did not vote in April last: A new registration under the new 
Constitution, which commenced on Friday, the 16*,will increase the 


18 In 1868 William B. Segrist [sic] was a member of the North Carolina house of representatives 
from Wilkes County. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 855. 
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number of registered voters some Fifteen thousand This will make 
221,000 voters in the State. Of this number there will be thirty thous- 
and who will not vote, which will leave 190,000 votes.Of this number 
Grant will receive One hundred thousand at the least calculation. 
There is no reason to doubt that we will carry the State by Ten Thous- 
and majority at the lowest calculation. In the first Congressional 
District, the Candidates are C. L. Cobb!® Republican & David A. 
Barnes?®° Democrat. The majority for the republican candidate in 
April last was nearly six thousand. In the 2"4 District the candidates 
are David Heaton,?! Republican, and Tho* S. Kenan,?? Democrat. 
The Republican majority in this District in April last, was over four 
thousand. In the 3'¢ District the Candidates are A. A. M*‘.Kay,?3 
Democrat, and O. H. Dockery?* Republican. The Republican majori- 
ty in this District in April last, was over four thousand. In the 4** 
District the Candidates are S. H. Rogers?5 Democrat, and John T. 
Deweese,?® Republican. The Republican majority was nearly four 
thousand in April last. In the 5‘ District, the candidates are Living- 
ston Brown,?* Democrat, and I. G. Lash?® Republican. The repub- 


1® Clinton Levering Cobb was born in Elizabeth City, North Carolina. on August 25, 1842; graduated 
from the University; and studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1867. He began to practice in 
his home town and carried on a mercantile business also. He was elected to Congress and served from 
March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1875, having been defeated in 1874. He returned to his law practice in 
Elizabeth City and remained there until his death, April 30, 1879. He was interred in the Epi 
Cemetery. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 826 
_ 20 Dr. Hamilton says that D. A. Barnes ran against two Republicans, C. L. Cobb and John R. French, 
in the first Congressional district, and that David Heaton was the Republican nominee against T. S. 
Kenan, the Democrat in the second district. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 367n. 

21 See page 60, note 2. 

22 When the legislature assembled late in 1864 to consider the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, a joint committee was soon appointed to report its opinion. P. A. Wilson alone favored the 
amendment, while Thomas S. Kenan and ten others opposed it. Not only did Kenan run for Congress 
in 1868, but he made the race again in July. 1870. H ion, pp. 183-186", 281n, 367n. 


amilton, Reconstructs 
23 A. A. McKay in 1874 ran against D. L. Russell for judge in the fourth district, and won in the 
contest. Hamilton, Lene gnome yo bat 600n, 603. 


24 Oliver Hart Dockery, the son Dockery, who had served in Congress, was born in Rich- 
mond County, North Carolina, on August 12, 1830. He graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1848; studied law, but never practiced; and spent his time in agricultural pursuits. He was 
in the state legisiature in 1858 and 1859, t some time in the Confederate Army, but soon withdrew 
and advoca' returning to the Union. e was in Congress from July 13, 1868, to March 3, 1871, 
and having been defeated in 1870 he retired to agriculture. He was in the convention of 1875; was 
defeated for governor in 1888; served as United States consul to Rio de Janeiro from June 14, 1889, to 
July 1, 1893, and again returned to agriculture. He died in a hospital in Baltimore on March 21, 1906, 
and was interred in the family cemetery at Mangum, Richmond County, North Carolina. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 912. 

25 Sion Heart Rogers was born near Raleigh, North Carolina, on September 30, 1825, and died in 
the same city on August 14, 1874. After attending the common schools of the state he graduated from 
the University of North Carolina in 1846. After studying law and being admitted to the bar in 1848, 
he began to practice in Raleigh. He served in Congress as a Whig from March 4, 1853, to March 3, 1855, 
but did not run in 1854; rose to the rank of colonel in the North Carolina infantry in the Confederacy, 
but resigned on January 5, 1863, to become attorney general of North Carolina; was defeated for Con- 
gress in 1868; served in Congress from March 4, 1871, to March 3, 1873; but was defeated in 1872. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1476. 

26 John Thompson Deweese was a in Arkansas on June 4, 1835; after studying under his mother 
and reading law he was admitted to the bar in 1856, and began to practice in Kentucky. On July 6, 1861, 
he entered the Union Army; became a lieutenant-colonel on May 17, 1863; and was promoted to colonel, 
but never served in that capacity. After he was discharged on March 11, 1864, he moved to North 
Carolina. He entered the United States army as second lieutenant on July 24, 1866, but having been 
elected to Congress, he resigned on August 14, 1867. He was not allowed to serve, however, and was 
appointed register in bankruptcy. He served in Congress from July 6, 1868, to February 28, 1870, 
when he was forced to resign pending investigation relative to the sale of cadetships in the military and 
naval academies. He made no attempt to defend himself, but said he had undersold the market. He 
was mixed up in much of the graft in North Carolina during Reconstruction. He did not return to 
North Carolina, but purchased a city block in Cleveland, Ohio, where he lived and practiced law. He 
died in Washington, D. C., on July 4, 1906. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 902; Hamilton, 
Reconstruction, pp. 291, 307-8, 430-31, 439, 445-6, 490-91; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and 
Dictionary of the United States Army from its Organization, September 29, 1789, to March 2, 1903, 1, 371. 

27 Livingston Brown served in the state senate from Ca: County from 1866 to 1868, and according 
to Dr. Hamilton he was elected as a conservative in the same county in 1870. North Carolina Manual, 
1913, p. 545; Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 367n, 535. 

28 Israel George Lash was born in Bethania, Forsyth County, North Carolina, on August 18, 1810. 
He was educated in the common schools and the academy in his town. He a merchant, cigar 
manufacturer, and then banker in Salem. He was a delegate to the convention in 1868; served in Con- 
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lican majority in this District was five thousand. In the 6‘ District, 
the candidates are F.E. Shober,2® Democrat, and Nathaniel Boyden,?° 
Republican. The Democratic majority in this District was thirteen 
hundred. In the 7 District, the candidates are Plato Durham,?! 
Democrat and A.H. Jones,*? Republican. The Republican majority 
was sixteen hundred. If every man votes in the State we shall gain. 
There is no change going on here, but what is for Grant. The letters 
of Chief Justice Pearson,?# Hon Nat. Boyden, Blair’s War Letters, 
the recent elections in Penn. Ohio, Ind. & Neb.** will depress the 
Democrats & give us all the fence men and floating votes. We shall 
make heavy gains everywhere. The decision of the Attorney General, 
in relation to distilleries will save us several thousand votes. We shall 
carry every Congressional District, unless it is the 6*" and I think we 
will carry that. 


I have, with pleasure, given you a lengthy insight to political affairs 
in the “Old North State”’ 


I will have my canvass made out in ten days, and will forward you 
a copy. 
Hoping that we shall carry every State 


I am, very truly &c 


J.C. L. Harris Sec’ty. 
{Chandler Papers.] 


gress from July 20, 1868, to March 4, 1871, but did not run in 1870; and returned to banking in Salem 
until his death on April 1, 1878. He was interred in the Moravian Cemetery in Bethania. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1205. 

2% Francis Edwin Shober was born in Salem, North Carolina, on March 12, 1831, and was educated 
in the common schools in North Carolina and at the Moravian school in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
He graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1851; was admitted to the bar in 1853; an 





d 
began to practice in Salisbu: “ae, 1854. He was in the state house of representatives in 1862 and 1864; 


was in the state senate in 1 and served in Congress from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1873, but re- 
fused to make the race in 1872. He was a member of the state constitutional convention in 1875; was 
county +o of py Same in 1877 and 1878; was chief clerk of the United States Senate during 
the 45th Congress; ng secretary of most of the 47th Congress; and returned to the practice of 
= where he © died on May 29, 1896. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1521. 

te 

31 Plato Durham, c leading conservative in the house of representatives in 1868 and in the conven- 
tions of 1868 and 1875, was a thorn in the side of Governor Holden and his ring. He should have been 
speaker in 1868, but podon W. Holden won out in the contest. He ran for Congress on the Democratic 
ticket in 1868 and 1874, and was nominated ys 1870, but withdrew. In reality he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1868, but the governor managed to count him out. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 245, 257, 
261-2, 266, 270, 352, 353, 354, 367, 374-5, 408, 493, 506, 578, 592, 637", 638-9, 801”. 

32 Alexander Hamilton Jones was born in Buncombe County, North Carolina, on July 21, 1822, 
and entered the mercantile business. He entered the Union army in 1863, but was soon captured in 
East Tennessee where he was engaged in raising a regiment of Union soldiers. He was imprisoned at 
Asheville, at Camp Vance, at Camp Holmes, and in Libby Prison in Richmond. He was conscripted, 
but made his escape on November 14, 1864, and again joined the Union forces, at Cumberland, Mary- 
land. After the war he returned to North Carolina; took part in the convention of 1865; and was 
elected to the thirty-ninth Congress, but was not allowed to serve. He served in Congress from July 6, 
1868, to March 3, 1871. In the fall election of 1868 the governor, after the secretary of state had held 
up the return for three months, and after John Pool had written the governor that Jones must be given 
the election certificate if possible, certified that Jones was elected. The secretary of state, after report- 
ing that Durham was elected, with the governor's knowledge altered the returns so as to give the election 
to the are gg He was defeated for Congress in 1870; resided in Washington until 1876, in Mary- 
land until 1884, in Asheville, North Carolina, until 1890, in Oklahoma until 1897; and in California 
until his death in Long Beach, on January 29, 1901. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 374-5; Biographical 
Directory of Congress. p. 1159. 

33 Richmond Mumford Pearson was born in what is now Davie County, North Carolina, on June 28, 
ioe and died in Winston, January 12, 1878. He graduated from the Univeristy of North Carolina 

n 1823; was admitted to the bar in 1826; served in the legislature from 1829 to 1833; and made an un- 
pain race for Congress in 1834. From 1836 to 1848 he was a judge of the superior court of North 
Carolina, and was then elevated to the supreme bench of the state, serving as chief justice from 1850 
until his death. For years he kept a law school at his home, Richmond Hill, which was widely attended. 
He was a leader against the radicals, but he expected to be impeached along with Holden and employed 
Thomas C. Fuller to defend him. He supported Grant in the election of 1868 for he feared the election 


of a Democrat would result in civil war. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 693; 
Hamilton, Reconstruction, passim. 


34 See page 63, note 12. 
35 The Republicans really elected only five candidates to Congress in 1868, for the Democrats elected 


F. se and Plato Durham, but the latter was cheated out of the office. Hamilton, Reconstruction, 
pp 
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Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 1868. 
W” E. Chandler, Esq: 


Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
New York City 


Dear Sir:- 


The Republicans of North Carolina are sanguine of success 
by at least Fifteen Thousand: the result of the election ysterday will 
increase the majority to about Twenty five thousand: We desire to 
increase our vote in this State and swell our majority ten thousand. 
In addition to the result in Pennsylvania, Ohio & Indiana if you can 
send us the Hon: Henry Wilson,*® Gov. Boutwell,?7 Gen’! Schenck,?® 
M' Bingham of Maine,?® Judge Kelly*® of Philadelphia we will carry 
the State by 30,000. 


Let me hear from you. Very respectfully 
J.C.L. Harris*! 
Secretary 


Hon W: E: Chandler 
Secretary Union Repub. National Committee. 


My dear Sir 


I will reply to your recent communication at more length when I 
get home from contemplated absence; and write now merely to acknow!l- 
edge its receipt. 

As regards the vote of the State in November, my opinion is that 
a vigorous campaign, with no untoward circumstances incident, will 
give the vote of N. Carolina to the nominee at Philadelphia. By 
*‘untoward”’’ I mean something unusually so. Our friends here are 


36 See page 64, note 17. 

37 George Sewel Boutwell was born in Massachusetts on January 28, 1818; was educated in the 
public schools; taught school for some time; was merchant and postmaster in Groton, Massachusetts; 
and studied law, but did not practice for many years. He was in the state legislature from 1842 to 1844 
and from 1847 to 1850. He was governor from 1851 to 1852; and held many other offices. He served 
in Congress from March 4, 1863, to March 12, 1869; and was Secretary of the Treasury from March 12, 
1869, to March 17, 1873; and was in the Senate for the latter date until March 3, 1877. After being 
appointed on the French claims commission in 1880, and counsel for Haiti in 1885, and after holding 
many other offices, he died on February 27, 1905. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 720. 

38 Robert Cumming Schenck was born in Ohio on October 4, 1809; graduated from Miami College 
in 1827; and later began the practice of law in Dayton. He was in the state legislature from 1839 to 
1843; in Congress from March 4, 1843, to March 3, 1851; and in the Civil War, rising to the rank of 
major-general of volunteers. He served in Congress again from March 4, 1863, to January 5, 1871, 
and was a member of the Alabama claims commission in 1871. He was minister to Great Britain from 
December, 1870, to March, 1876. He resumed the practice of law in Washington, where he died on 
March 23, 1890. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1498. 

3% Doubtless he refers to John Armour Bingham, who was born in Pennsylvania on January 21, 1815, 
and died in Ohio on March 19, 1900. He served in Congress from March 4, 1855, to March 3, 1863; 
became judge advocate of the Army in 1864; was special solicitor to try the conspirators against Lincoln; 
and was solicitor of the court of claims. He served in Congress again from March 4, 1865, to March 3, 
1873; and was one of the managers of the impeachment trial against Johnson. From 1873 to 1885 he 
was minister to Japan. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 702. 

4° William Darrah Kelley (April 12, 1814-January 9, 1890) was born in Philadelphia; was admitted 
to the bar in 1841; and in 1847 became judge of the court of common pleas, oyer and terminer, and 
quarter sessions. In 1851 he was commissioned to the court for ten years, but resigned in 1856 to run 
for Congress. He helped found the Republican party in Pennsylvania; and was elected to Congress 
in 1860 and for fourteen succeeding terms, serving from March 4, 1861, until his death in Washington. 
Dictionary of American Biography, X, 299-300. 

41 The Republicans in Reconstruction rewarded their friends. C. L. Harris, J. C. L. Harris, and 
John A. Hyman, the latter a Negro who had been defeated for the congressional nomination in the 
second district by the strenuous efforts of his white Republicans, were all made assistant assessors of 
internal revenue with no other duties than political ones. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 588. 
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speaking with interest, & in good spirits, of the prospect for August & 
November. 


Very respectfully 
Your Obed Serv‘ 


S. F. Phillips*? 
Raleigh, N. C. 


23 Mch 1872 


[May, 1872] 
W. E. Chandler Esq 


Dear Sir 


I have been waiting for information as regards delegates to 


Phila. before writing; & regret to say that even now my lists are not 
full.44 


I send so far as known. 
Yours truly 


S. F. Phillips 


Not heard from: Mr Pool can tell. 

George W. Nason, Newberne and L. G. Estes, Edgecombe Co. 
Edw? Cantwell and George W. Price, both of Wilmington. 
J. H. Harris, Raleigh, J.W.Williamson of Louisburg 


Thos B. Keogh, Greensboro & Jas E. Boyd of Graham. 
Jno M‘Donald, Concord— other not known. 

Not known-— Some change made from first appointment. 
Pinkney Rollins, Asheville; E.R. Hampton, Webster. 


Mr Nason is P.M. at Newberne 
Mr Price is Asst Assessor 

Mr Keogh is Reg’ in Bank.cy 
Mr Boyd is Ass‘ Assessor 

Mr Rollins is Assessor 

Mr 


42 Samuel F. Phillips was unanimously chosen speaker of the assembly of North Carolina on Novem- 
ber 27, 1865. When the convention met in adjourned session in May, 1866, Phillips proposed that they 
adjourn until 1871, and then amend the constitution relative to a new basis of representation, which 
seemed to be the chief matter of discussion, but he lost. He headed the board of managers in the im- 
peachment of Judge Jones; was one of the committee of three in 1869 to investigate the charges of uni- 
versal fraud in the North Carolina government; and was one of the three prosecutors in the Ku Klux 
Klan cases in 1871. For some unknown reason he became dissatisfied with the Democrats. When 
the Republican convention met in May, 1870, the main contest was over the nomination for attorney 
general. The leaders, having agreed u Phillips, gave him the nomination on the first ballot. Every- 
thing had been carefully a. and he appeared in the convention and accepted in a carefully pre- 
pared speech. Among other things, in his elaborate speech, he said: ‘‘ The constitution framed by the 
state convention of 1868 will live in history as one of the dest and most beautiful instruments 
of the character ever formed. The spirit of magnanimity alone which pervades it will render it im- 
perishable.’ He denied the charges of extravagance and corruption and endorsed the financial policy 
of the party without reservation. The Democrats were shocked beyond expression. His intimate 
friends said that he had turned Republican with the idea of “ putting on brakes,’’ but his later extreme 
radicalism, especially as chairman of the Republican executive committee, does not lend much weight 
to this argument. He was defeated by William M. Shipp by a majority of 4,221. He was a leader 
in the Republican convention of 1876, but his switch did not advance him politically. Hamilton, 
Reconstruction, pp. 124, 142, 172, 404, 494, 522, 537, 562-3, 566, 577, 578, 580, 583, 645, 646. 

43 Most of these men have been identified in other parts of these notes, and are well known to North 
Carolinians, or played little part in the history of the state during Reconstruction. 








J.W.Etheridge [sic]—-Currituck. 
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Messrs V. S. Lusk and C.S. Moring are Alternates from 8" Dist.; 

the former is asst U.S. Dist. Atto, the latter is Mail Agent on West- 

ern, NC. R.R. 

Messrs T. F. Lee & Tho R.Strayhorn are Alternates from 4" Dist— 
I have already given manes of Delegates at large. 


W. E. Chandler Esq 
Washington City D. C. 


Dear Sir 


You shall be furnished with the names of the Electors & Delegates, 
as they are appointed. Meanwhile I sent those who have already been 


chosen— with the names of the Executive Committee; which last is 
not yet organized. 


Electors State at Large 
Thomas Settle. Douglas N.C. 
Marcus Erwin, Asheville N.C. 
Delegates,State at Large 
Thomas Settle, Douglas N.C. 
Joseph C. Abbott, Wilmington N.C. 
J.W.Etherege, [sic] Roanoke Island N.C. 
J.W.Hood, Charlotte N.C. 
At large. 
Joseph fad Abbott Wilmington 
Thomas Settle ---- Douglas. 
J.W. Hood ------- Charlotte: 








24 Dist L. G. Estes--- Enfield. 
c "| Geo. W. Nason-- New Berne 


Ed. Cantwell-- Wilmington 


ae 
3° Dist. | Geo. W. Price” 


J.A.Williamson--Franklinton. 


T.B. Keogh-- Greensboro. 
J.B. Boyd Graham. 


[Chandler Papers, just before May, 1872.] 


payne Es = --- Raleigh 
5%, Dist. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh 12** June 1872 


Hon* Henry Wilson 
My Dear Sir. 
The Republican party in this State is in a woful [sic] condition 
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for the want of canvassers and the means to employ public speakers— 
I feel satisfied that we can carry North Carolina by a good majority 
in August if the Republicans can only be aroused & brought to the 
polls, but it will take money and work to do it— The party here is very 
poor and is not able of itself to raise funds, and unless we get aid from 
our more prosperous Northern friends I much fear we shall lose many 
votes— It is very unpleasant for me to make this appeal, but the inter- 
ests of our party prompt me to do it— If the State should go against 
us in August it will so dispirit & disorganize our friends that we will 
be almost sure to lose the November election— Cannot you have some- 
thing done in the way of material aid for us? If ten or twelve thousand 
dollars can be furnished Hon Sam! F Phillips, the Chm™- of our State 
Executive Committee, for distribution in the several Congressional 
Districts, it will do great good— We need some active canvassers to 
arouse the colored voters, and no one can do this more efficiently than 
colored speakers & we have none who can bear the expense— I hope 
you will consider of this matter and induce the Northern Republicans 
to assist us if you can- 


Very Respectfully Yours 


Tod R. Caldwell** 
[Chandler Papers.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Raleigh N C June 29 1872 


11 32am 
Hon William E Chandler 


Have you written me either at Wilmington or here answer 


Joseph C Abbott*® 
Yes at Raleigh [This was written on the telegram.] 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Raleigh NC July 1, 1872 


Received at9 40am 
Hon William E Chandler 


When shall I hear from you about that important matter answer. 
Joseph C. Abbott 
J Replied: 
Chandler has left for Warner Mer(rjim[ac]k Co N H. 


44 Tod R. Caldwell was born in Morganton, North Carolina, on February 19, 1818. His father came 
from Ireland to this town and soon became a prosperous merchant. The son graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1840 and entered politics in 1842, a profession which he followed as 
long as he lived. As a Whig he was a staunch Union man in the war and in the convention of 1865. 
He was elected lieutenant-governor with Holden, and took Holden’s place when he was removed by 
impeachment. He was elected for a full term in 1871, but died at Hillsboro, February 11, 1874, before 
the expiration of his term. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 428. 

45 Joseph Carter Abbott was born in New Hampshire on July 15, 1825; was admitted to the bar in 
1852; and served as adjutant-general of his state from 1855 to 1861. From 1852 to 1857 he edited the 
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Jas. Harlan.#* Raleigh, Jly 1*/ 72 
as. Harlan. 


Dear Sir: 


I am sorry you cannot come to the State. 

Gov. Morgan,*’ of Ex. Comt. sent to Genl. Abbott,*® the Member 
from this State $10,000— It is not enough—- We greatly need $5,000 
more, at once. Only 20 days to Election— 

I wish you would write to Gov. M. & insist on his sending Genl. A. 
$5,000 additional at once. We have fair prospects— Our freinds are 
aroused— & great work is going on. We ought to be helped. It is 
blindness not to do it- 


Very truly, &c. 
John Pool*® 


P.S. See Judge Edmunds,®° at once, & stop the delay in our printing 
Have our friends forgotten that only 20 days are left? 
{Chandler Papers.] 


United States Internal Revenue, 
Collector’s Office, 6th District, North Carolina, 
Statesville, July 10th, 1872. 


Manchester American; in 1859 he was popsinted editor of the Boston Atlas; he served on the committee 
to adjust the boundary line between New Hampshire and Canada; he rose to colonel of New Hampshire 
volunteers by Novenier 7, 1863; and he was brevetted brigadier-general for gallantry for the capture 
of Fort Fisher, North Carolina. He was mustered out of service on July 17, 1865, and moved to Wilming- 
ton and soon became one of North Carolina's most noted carpetbaggers. He was a leader in the con- 
vention of 1868, and served as United States Senator from July 14, 1868, to March 3, 1871. As he had 
been commandant of Wilmington soon after oes | to the mate. he was appointed collector of the 
port there by Grant, and inspector of posts along the eastern line of Southern coast under Hayes; 
engaged in lumber manufacture; was special agent oF the United S States Treasury Department; and 
editor of the Wilmington Post. He di died in. in Wilmington on October 8, 1881, and was interred there i in 
the National Cemetery, but his remains were later removed to Manchester, New Hampshire. 
graphical Directory “< 4 eB 621. 

46 James Har Illinois on August 26, 1820. He moved to Indiana when he was only 
four years of age; pee den om Indiana (Asbury) (now De Pauw) in 1845; moved to Iowa in 1845 
and became superintendent of schools in 1847; studied law and was admitted to ‘the bar in 1848; declined 
the Whig nomination for governor in Iowa in 1850; and was president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
from 1853 to 1855. He took his seat as Whig Senator on December 31, 1855, but on account of irregu- 
larities in the legislature, the seat was declared vacant on January 12, 1857, and he was elected to the 
vacancy and served from Jan 29, a to May 15, 1865, when he resigned to become Secretary 
of the Interior, but resigned on July 27, 1866. He was again in the Senate from March 4, 1867, to 
March 3, 1873; was one of the. delegates = the peace convention held in Washington in 1861; was a 
delegate to the Philadel Loyalist convention in 1866; was presiding judge of the court of com- 
missioners of Alabama ms from 1882 to 1885; and died in Iowa on October 5, 1899. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1062. 

47 Edwin Dennison Morgan was born in ‘yO Y-r on February 8, 1811. He moved to Con- 
—— in 1822; moved to New York City in 1836 and engaged in the wholesale grocery business; 
and served as a state senator from 1850 to 1855. He held various political and other offices; rose to 
major-general of volunteers in the war; served in the Senate from March 4, 1863, to March 3, 1869; 
and served as chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1872. He was defeated for the 
Senate in 1875; was defeated for governor in 1876; refused to become Secretary of the Treasury under 
a in 1881; and died in New York City on February 14, 1883. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
p 

48 See page 71, note 45. 

49 John Pool was born near Elizabeth City, North Carolina, on June 16, 1826; graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1847; and was admitted to the bar the same year. He engaged in 
agricuitural pursuits; served four terms in the state senate, was defeated for ry on the Whig 
ticket in 1860; was in the constitutional convention in 1865; and was elected to the United States 
Senate in December, 1865, but was not allowed to take his seat. He was elected again on July 4, 1868, 
and served until March 3, 1873. He was not a candidate for re-election, but settled in Washington 
where he practiced law until his death on August 16, 1884. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1421. 

50 George Franklin Edmunds was born in Vermont on February 1, 1828; was admitted to the bar 
in 1849; served as state representative 1854 to 1859; as state senator from 1861 to 1862; and was a 
United States Senator from April 3, 1866, to Se oomner 1, 1891. He was a member of the electoral 
commission in 1877; iced law in Philadelphia; and then moved to California, where he died on 
February 27, 1919. iographical Directory of Congress, p. 934. 
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Hon W. E. Chandler 
Chair Ex.Committee. 


Dear Sir, 


We have received no money for the Campaign. It is all- 
important that we should have it. Large sums are being used by the 
Democracy, private contributions, we must counteract this or the 
effect will be bad. Our folks are unable to make private contributions. 
We hear that the state Committee has been furnished $10.000— This 
is a very small allowance. 

Please inform me by return mail if possible whether we will get any 
more. 

I would make some arrangements necessary for our success by ad- 
vances if I was sure of a reembursement. 

I shall be very much obliged to you for a reply. 

I was before your Committee with the North Carolina Committee 
at Washington, and am satisfied of your great interest in our election, 
and your appreciation of our Condition. 


Yours very truly 
J. J. Mott.5! 


Wilmington N. C. 


July 15% 1872. 
To the Hon. H.D. Cooke®? 


Gov. of the District of Columbia 
Dear Sir. 


We the Colored Citizens of Wilmington North Carolina, do 
most respectfully request of your honor, to provide the bearer of this 
(John R. Cutler formerly a resident of the above named place; but 
for the past 16 years he has been a resident of Washington— with the 
necessary funds to carry him to his native State, to aid us, in the cam- 


51 Dr. J. J. Mott was president of the eastern division of the Western North caration Railroad. 
He was mixed up in the railroad bond scandals in the state. Bonds were issued to G. W. Swepson for 
the western division of this road for $6,367,000 and to Dr. Mott for the eastern division to the amount 
of $613,000. He also backed Holden in the campaign against the Ku Kluckers. As president of the 
eastern division of the North Carolina Railroad, he may have thought that an army was needed for 
protection. On July 2, 1870, he wrote Holden not to withdraw Kirk, as he was the best appointment 
he had made. “Let him alone except to assist and encourage him. And by the Eternal , I say 
deluge the State in blood from one end to the other rather than our people should suffer again the 
treatment of the last six months,’’ urged Mott. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 436-9, 441, 501, 506. 

52 Henry David Cooke (November 23, 1825-February 24, 1881), a brother of the famous Jay Cooke. 
was educated at Transylvania University; after graduation there he studied law in Philadelphia, but 
did not like it; he went to Chile and became enthusiastic over the possibility of connecting the East 
with the West by Panama; he went to California, but soon lost his money in speculation and fires, 
returning east in 1849; and for years he engaged in editorial and newspaper work. He was for a while 
superintendent of the Washington branch of Jay Cooke and Company. He piloted through Congress 
the bill to construct the Washington and Georgetown Street Railway with himself as president of the 
company and by the summer of 1862 it was in operation. He soon resigned to organize the First Nation- 
al Bank of the District and later helped organize the National Life Insurance Company. He placed 
many government bond issues in the war and even went abread in 1864 for that purpose. His contacts 
and entertaining of newspaper men during the war made him a valuable asset to the government. In 
1870 he conducted the Northern Pacific lobby before Con He became the first governor of the 
City of Washington when the city was given a territorial form ‘of government in 1871. This position 
‘he resigned in 1873 at the repeated request of his brother, who said he was involving his company too 
heavily in projects for expansion and improvement. After Jay Cooke failed, Henry D. Cooke con- 
tinued to reside in Washington and assisted in charit‘es. His most important gift was Grace Chapel 
in Georgetown. Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 382-3. 
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paign for Grant and Wilson; as we have heard he is a very active politi- 
cian in Washington and we should feel happy to have his influance 
[sic], for we are in need of assistance 


Very respectfully 
Your Obt Svt 


James R. Cutler5# 
and others 


I promised Pete Campbell $25 to send this man down 


WEC 
{Chandler Papers.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh NC 19 1872 


Received at July 19 
W E Chandler 


We are supplied with Colored Speakers Has General Abbott left 
for this place, answer immedly [sic] 


J C. L Harris 
Rep State Com 


Personal Standard Office July 20th. . 1872 


Hon W™ E. Chandler 
Sec’y Nat. Ex. Comm. Washington D.C. . 


Dear Sir:- 


Our paper has already a small circulation in the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North and South Carolina and Virginia 
including Tennesseee and Ky. Its purpose and policy is sufficiently 
expressed to attest whatever merit it may possess— I am aware that the 
campaign in this state is to be mainly so far as Republicans are con- 
cerned self sustaining though the Greeley5* people will spend and have 
already done so considerable money among their adherents here— Yet 
the expense of conducting even a small paper like ours, having it semi 
weekly cannot be reduced to less than $150.°° weekly— This is born 
apart from subscriptions and a few advertisements entirely by me— 
There are no Federal officials here apart from the Collector of the Port 
who do any thing politically for the party-— except also the U.S. 
Marshal Capt. Parker®® who is a working active officer— Our pet office 
is in the hands of a Greeley follower and the person nominated as his 

53 The editor has been unable to identify either James R. or John R. Cutler. 


54 Horace Greeley polled 70,094 votes in North Carolina, but Grant won over him by a majority 
of 24,675. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 592. 


56 Captain Parker must have been a political or temporary official as he is not listed in the Senate 
Executive Journal. 
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successor so personally objectionable that we would derive no benefit 
from the change— Our Internal Revenue officers have been and still 
remain useless to the Republican party- The act’g Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue here Mr Camp,*® while a clever gentleman, is a Greeley 
man— There is then of course no basis among the Federal office holders 
for the support of a Republican paper other than their simple yearly 
subscriptions— Our paper has now in its fourth months existence a 
subscription list of seven hundred— Of these a goodly number have not 
yet paid— Up to July 1 the expenditures of our office, outfit and all, 
reached $3,179.6° and receipts only $635.°°— a balance of $2,444.95 
out of pocket- I intend the paper shall be continued and will spend 
if need be three or four thousand dollars more for this purpose, but at 
the same time if it is of any service to the party I should like to be 
aided enough at least to have it circulated as a campaign journal — 
Can this be done, at least so far as the interests of our own state is 
concerned? 


With regards 


Truly yours 
G. T. Ruby®? 


Pamlico County North Carolina 


July 20th 1872 
Editor New York Times 


Dear Sir 


I belong in the rural Districts of N.C. and as the canvass of the 
state is progressing vigorously and a very hot contest is anticipated 
by all I thought that as your campaign paper is of the greatest im- 
portance to us I would ask you to send us 25 or 30 coppies [sic], if you 
could do so much for us we should not only greatly appreciate your 
kindness but I can assure you that also most every coppy [sic] would 
make a vote for grant [sic] Many of us have done all that lay in our 
power with our limited means and knowing that you are a good man 
or you would not advocate the claims of Grant so strong, we appeal 
to you to donate as many coppies [sic] as you can Campaign Docu- 
ments are not half as Good as good News papers the Republicans are 
thoroughly organized and we are doing our level best for success in the 
old North State and we want help and we are determined to leave 
no honorable means untried to accomplish what is the salvation of the 
union men and col [sic] people of our section We have been subject 
to Ku Klux assassination and intimidation in every manner and I can 
assure you that a man must posess [sic] a great deal of Moral Courage 
to be a sound Republican in this section of our Country I am a sub- 
scriber to your paper and many others in our section and we hardly 
take time to read them ourselves but send them to do good I was a 
union soldier born in N.C. and this is my home. Gen Grant was my 


56 The Senate Executive Journal does not list Camp as a collector of internal revenue, 
57 G. T. Ruby worked in the Standard office in leigh. 
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Commander and I will do my level best for him at all hazzards [sic] 
and am satisfide [sic] that he will carry N.C. in November I again 
appeal to you to help us in the good work send all you can of import- 
ance of a political Nature. 

Our Nomanee [sic] for Vice President has done a good work in N.C. 
his appeals were irresistable and we hope to read his inergal [sic] 
address as Vice President in March please direct to my address as 
many coppies [sic] as you may feel able to spair [sic] and I promnis [sic] 
to distribute them Judiciously We will look to the postage ourselves 

Direct to R. S. Daniels Care of Dean Lumber Co. New Berne N.C. 
and I shall [sic] get them all right 


—help help help—help help help— 


I am very respectfully 
Grants true suporter [sic] and all who 
advocates his claims 


R. S Daniels5® 


Voucher 1 Com Aug 14 50 weeklies to R.S. Daniels Newberne,N. C. 
Order of ee Jewell" Nat. Rep. Com chgd HRW [This is written 
on letter 





Chandler Papers.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Newbern N C 
234 1872 
Received at Aug 23 
Republican Nat Com 


Loan us if possible five hundred Torches for mass meeting On 
thirtieth ins‘., Will return and pay all Charges, Refer to James Con- 
ners Sons ship by steamer E S.Terry tomorrow Sixty One South 
Street, Geo W. Nason Jr®® 


Republican & Courrier 
Ans by Tel 








58 The editor has been unable to identify R. S. Daniels. 
5® Marshall Jewell was born in New Hampshire on October 20, 1825, and died in Connecticut on 
February 10, 1883. He learned tanning and soon moved to New York where he learned telegraphy 
and for three years followed this calling in many parts of the Southwest. In 1850 he returned to Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where he entered the partnership of his father and brothers in the manufacture 
of leather, which business he followed until his death. He was one of the earliest Republican leaders 
in Connecticut. He was defeated for governor in 1868, won in 1869, was defeated in 1870, and won in 
1871 and 1872. He made a noted record for legislature and executive forms. In 1873 he went to Russia 
as minister and when he returned he brought into the United States the Russian system of tanning 
He was recalled from Russia in 1874 to become Postmaster-General. In this position he alienated 
many friends among the Democrats and Republicans, but his policy led to eye heme in the depart- 
ment and prosecutions for the star-route frauds. He supported Bistow in the w wy ipey- prosecutions 
and resigned from the Cabinet when he did. He supported Hayes and was d defeated or the Senate 
in 1879 by only two votes. He refused to support Grant in 1880 and was made chairman of the Repub- 
— ae under Garfield. His strenuous efforts in the campaign undermined his health and may 
been the cause of his death. Appleton a of American Biography, I11, 431-2. 
20 On July 23, 1866, Joh non nominated George W mime ntl TE. 4 postmaster in New Bern. 
He was pronety confirmed. On mber 7, 1870, ‘Gran nated him a oo and he was quickly 
confirmed. Senate Executive Journal, XIV, pt. 2, 1017, 1043, "1169; XVII, 558, 570, 580, 585. 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh N.C 1872 
Received at July 29 
W. E. Chandler 
Hotel 


Dispatch Received Prospects looks bright if fraud can be Pre- 
vented we think success certain 
J. C. Abbott 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh NC 2 1872 


Received at 10.45 Aug 2. 
W E Chandler 


f ave Ho 


Indications are that vote will be close in the state and that Rogers 
democrat will be elected in this district Republicans claim the state 
returns come in slowly 

I. J. Young®? 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh N C 2, 1872. 


Received at 1.00 a m Aug 3 
W.E. Chandler 


f ave Hotel 


Things look better tonight the hasty & unreliable despatches of the 
democrats are being Corrected by official returns republicans are much 
more sanguine than this morning Smiths®? Election Considered Now 
Certain in this district think we have Carried the state. 


I. J. Young 


61 Isaac J. Young was one of the radical Republican leaders in North Carolina. When Holden and 
Pool held their memorable apn ed in myn | 's office on June 8, 1870, when it was decided to organize 
a special militia under Kirk to su u Klux Klan, Young was present at Holden’s invitation. 
bad was a member of the convention er ists . de Granville County, and was the Republican nominee 

or Congress in — for the fourth district. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 497, 647; North Carolina 


Manual 1913, 
2 William oye Smith was born in Warren County, North Carolina, rb om 5 9, 1828, and 


died in Richmond, Virginia, on May 16, 1888. He attend ‘the common schools e a farmer. 
He was i e also served in Congress from 
orth Carolina Railroad in 1868, and 

els ao caress oholiea & eine oe 
the road his control, so the other roads did likewise. He 


y’ 
Josiah Turner, was politically minded, but often met with defeat. ry 
ture in 1870 and seated he was expelled, after an investigation on the part 
grounds that, since Alamance County was in a state of Le. at the time 
election, there could not have been a free election in the county. In the Ku Klux trials the 
Standard fought such a losing fight that it suspended publication on September 17, 1870. Smith re- 
marked: ‘What in the H--l is the good of running a Republican paper when none of the party can read?" 
Biogra 538° Sete ne Directory of Congress, p. 1544; Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 121 388, 404, 534-5, 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh N C 3 1872 


Received at Aug 
W E Chandler 


Cobbs®? election considered certain Thomas®* maj large smith in 
this dist elected six hundred maj state close both sides claim two 
thousand maj we think we will elect Caldwell®® by small majority 


I J Young 


HALF RATE MESSAGES. 


Wilmington NC 5 1872 
Received 12. 40 A M Aug 6 
Hon W E Chandler 
Secy Natt Rep Com 
f ave Hotel 


Returns badly muddled Those received indicate not more than a 
thousand difference either way the gubernatoril [sic] vote. official 
returns will probably be favorable to republicans. I think Caldwell 
is Elected & the state ticket.®® 


Jos C Abbott 


Office of C. H. Foster, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 
Murfreesborough, N. C. Aug. 6% 1872 


Hon J. M. Edmunds, 
Sec’y Union Repub. Ex. Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I have just received a letter from Hon. John Pool stating 
that he does not know who is employing speakers for the Northern 
states, but that he thinks you have charge of the matter or can inform 
me. 


Who is the Chairman of the National Repub" Committee, or other 


proper person to whom my application for employment as a speaker 
should be made? 


63 See page 66, note 19. 

64 Charles Randolph Thomas was born in Beaufort, North Carolina, on February 7, 1827. After 
attending a private school in Hillsboro, he graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1849. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1850. He located in New Bern, after prostins for 
a short time in his home town. He was in the convention of 1861; was secretary of state of North Caro- 
lina in 1864; and was appointed by the governor as president of the Atlantic and North Carolina Rail- 
road in 1867. He was a superior court judge from 1868 to 1870, and served in Congress from March 4, 
1871, to March 3, 1875. Defeated for Congress in 1874, he returned to his law practice in New Bern, 
where he died on February 18, 1891. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1607. 

65 In the election of 1872 Caldwell won by a vote of 98,132 to 96,234 for Merrimon. The Conserva- 
tives had 32 senators and 66 representatives to 18 Republican senators and 54 representatives. Hamilton, 
Reconstruction, pp. 591-94. 

66 The Republicans contended to the last that they had won the state election. Hamilton, Recon- 
struction, passim. 
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Very Truly & Resp’t Yrs. 
C. H. Foster®7 
P.S. Thanks for two packages documents rec’d.— 
{Chandler Papers.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh N C 
7 1872 


Received at Aug 7 
W E. Chandler 


Glorious victory our whole state ticket elected Majority near Two 


Thousand State safe for Grant & Wilson in November rejoice! & 
be glad. 


I J. Young 


PROBATE COURT, CRAVEN COUNTY, N. C. 
I E. West, Probate Judge. 
New-Berne, N. C., Aug. 7 1872 


Hon Mr Chandler 


Dear Sir, 


Glorious News— We have beat the Combined forces of the Ku 
Klux Conservatives- Democracy & Greeley- Caldwell has about 
2000 Maj-— 57 in the lower House & 19 in Senate— a large gain— Send 
us some Campaign Songs & we will give Grant 20,000 Maj — Want the 
song ‘‘ Marching through Georgia”’ especially set to music 


Very Res Yours 


I. E. West®® 
of the State Ex. Com 
Box 440 


67 Charles Henry Foster was a native of Maine and a graduate of Bowdoin College. He first came 
south in the employ of a lumber company and in 1860 was the editor of a Breckinridge newspaper in 
Murfreesboro. He was apparently in favor of secession, but after the fall of Sumter his attitude made 
the people suspicious and a public meeting of citizens expelled him from the town. He applied to Gover- 
nor Ellis for permission to remain in the state, and through the efforts of friends the vote was rescinded. 
He had in the meantime declared his good intentions. In November he reached New York and there 
attended a large meeting where George Bancroft presided. They planned a Union convention in eastern 
North Carolina and told the administration of it. The convention met on November 18, 1861, at 
Hatteras. The minutes of the meeting name forty-five counties represented. Actually but only six 
or eight persons were present, but Foster and Taylor held proxies for the others. Marble Nash Taylor 
was a Methodist minister, a native of the ‘‘Pan-Handle"’ of Virginia, and was with the Confederate 
troops at Hatteras. These proxies were given by individuals, who, in most cases lived in other states. 
They passed an ordinance proclaiming Taylor provisional governor, and another declaring the ordi- 
nance of secession null and void and instructing the governor to call for an election of members to 
Congress. In the election Foster received all the votes cast. He reported to Washington, but a commit- 
tee in the House reported unfavorably. At a similar election held on January 16, he again received all 
the votes cast, had many memorials sent to Congress, and held still another election on January 30, with 
the same result. He and Taylor each petitioned Congress to hold an election there. Only about 400 
persons in Hyde County alone took part in the election. Unanimously Con refused to seat him. 
In December, 1862, Edward Stanley ordered an election for a member to Congress from the second 
district, and Jennings Pigott, a native of the state who had lived for years in Washington but who had 


returned as Stanley's private secretary, was chosen. Foster contested the election, but neither was 
seated. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 84-7, 93. 
68 I. E. West was a local politician. 
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THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raliegh N.C 7* 1872 
Received at 9 40 Bway Aug 7 


Republican State Central Committee 
Cor 3 st & Bway N Y. 


We have carried the state beyond the shadow of a doubt the demo- 
crats all give up the fight. 
J. H. Warwick 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Wilmington N C 7 1872 
ot Received at Aug 
| Hon W.E. Chandler Secy 
. | There is no longer any doubt we have carried the State ticket by 
about two thousand 
Joseph C Abbott 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raliegh N C 7 1872 


Received at Aug 7 
Geo H. Sharpe 


It is now Conceded by all parties that Caldwell has Carried the 
state by About Eight Hundred. 


A W. Shaffer®® 
(Chandler Papers.] 


Probate Court, Craven County, N. C. 
I. E. West Probate Judge. 


New-Berne, N. C., Aug 8° 1872. 
Hon. Mr. Chandler 


Dear Sir 


We want 500 Torches for a grand Jubilee— cannot afford to buy 
them Please procure them for us & ship by Murray Ferris & Co* 
Line 62 South St, we will pay all charges & return in good condition— 

The Campaign has cost us very heavily— and we have had no assis- 
tance (in this part of the State at least) from the National Com- & 
hope you will do us this favor— 





¢® The editor has been unable to identify A. W. Shaffer. 
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Please answer by Telegraph when they will be shipped— I refer you 
to Gen. Abbott Hon S.F. Phillips- or Gov. Caldwell. 


Very Res Yours 


L.E. West 
of State Ex Com 


Office of C. H. Foster, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


Murfreesborough, N. C., Aug. 8** 1872 
Hon E. D. Morgan. 


Chm?® Repub. Ex. Com. 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: The great victory of last Thursday makes this state sure 
for Grant & Wilson in November. I wish to enter the Canvass in the 
Northern states as a public speaker. Hon. John Pool suggests that 
I write to you with references. I refer to him, and to Mess Cobb & 
Thomas,’7° Members of the National House of Representatives, and 
to the N.C. State Committee, 

I think I can render effective service, having had considerable experi- 
ence as a stump speaker. I would like to enter upon this service at 
once. Let me hear from you, 


Very resp & truly. 


C. H. Foster. 
{Chandler Papers.] 


OFFICE OF 
DAVID L. BRINGLE, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND GENERAL COLLECTOR OF CLAIMS, 


Salisbury, N.C. Aug 9. 1872 
Hon. J. M. Edmunds Esq 
Washington D C 
My Dear Sir. 


If in the opinion of our National Executive Committee it is 
thought advisable we have two Gentlemen in this Congressional 
District who will be pleased to fill any appointments made for them 
in the North West or New England states, they are both natives of 
this state and Congressional district. I allude to Col. William F. 


7° See page 78, note 64. 
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! Henderson7? and Col Thomas B. Long-72 I will be glad to hear from 
i you. 


















Your obt Ser vant Servant [sic] 


q David L. Bringle7 
“a {Chandler Papers.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Wilmington NC 1872 

Received at Aug 19 

a Hon W E Chandler 


4 Communicate with Pool at Old Point Comfort and with Settle’* 
; through Thomas B Keogh’® at Greensboro I will write to Dockery7® 
t Jos C Abbott 

tf Hf{F 
F (I have telegraphed to Pool at Old Pt aa ge & Settle as above) 


[This sentence was written on the telegram.] 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Reidsville N C 21 1872 
Received at Aug 
Hon W” E Chandler 


Will be in New York last of this week 
Thomas Settle 


~ 72 Williat William F. oer ‘who stole Darr’s mule,’ 

















’ or ‘who was acquitted of stealing Darr’s mule,” 
as characterized Josiah Turner was a unique figure in North Carolina politics. In 1868 he was 
phe: = mee of the Seoses of America, and his address to them on August 26, 1868, was a masterpiece 
and must have been written by someone else, for Henderson was almost illiterate. He was nominated 
yi for Congress in 1868, but in the political squabble withdrew in favor of I. G. Lash, the sitting member, 
tf and after seventy ballots was nominated in 1874 as a sacrifice candidate, for it was known that Demo- 
: crats would win. He attended the farnous Pool-Holden meeting on June 8, 1870, when it was decided 
to send Kirk against the Ku Kluxers. He was Holden’s trusted adviser ‘and wrote him that Kirk’s 
movement was necessary for the success of the party and for his (Holden's) advancement. He was 
assessor of internal revenue and offered freedom to - Ku Kluxer who would give evidence implicating 
J. M. Leach, who had defeated him for Congress. though he was uneducated, almost illiterate, and 
not of the type that had any interest in education, he did a notable work in helping to rebuild the 
University after the close of the War. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 247n, 281, 364, 367, 497, 505, 580, 



















72 In 1869 a company of militia was sent to Jones County to supress insurrection, but did nothing 
worthy of note, and when disorder arose in Chatham County, Thomas B. Long was appointed an aid 
to the governor and was sent there and to Orange County to see the people and endeavor by talking with 
them to compromise the trouble. It was an unfortunate appointment and did no good. Hamilton, 


Reconstruction, p. 485. 
" 73 The editor has been unable to identify David L. Bringle, except for the information which is given 
in his letterheads. 

74 Thomas Settle was born in Rockingham County, North Carolina, on January 23, 1831, and died 
in Raleigh on December 1, 1888. He graduated from the University of 4 end Carolina in 1850; became 
a lawyer; served in the legislature from 1854 to 1859; and supported Douglas. He opposed secession, 
but entered the army as a captain for a year; was solicitor of the fourth district; joined the Republican 
party in 1865; and as speaker in the state senate he took an active part in Reconstruction. He was 
a judge of the state supreme court from 1868 to 1871; was sent to Peru as minister, but was forced home 
on account of ill health; was defeated for Congress in 1872; became a justice of the supreme court in 
1873; was defeated for governor in 1876; and became United States district judge of the northern 
district of Florida in 1877. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography. 

75 Thomas B. Keogh was a carpetbagger from Wisconsin. When Colonel ‘Bates sa the United States 
Army was sent on a tour of the South with a United States flag, to prove that the South was quiet, 
Holden sent Keogh to offer him $10,000 if he would abandon his journey and report that he was forced 
to do so on account of fear for his life. When the Republican convention met in Raleigh on July 12, 
1876, Keogh was chairman of the platform committee, and assisted in drawing up a severe denunciation 
of the Democrats. On the day of the election it reported by telegram to the chairman of the Democratic 
Committee that General Kilpatrick was coming to count the state for Hayes. He got off the train at 
the edge of town and went in a closed carriage to Keogh's hotel room without registering. Only the 
strong hand of Chief of Police Basil Manly prevented serious trouble when the crowd pushed into 
the hotel. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 282, 646, 653. 

76 See page 66, note 24. 
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Statesville N. C. 
August 23*¢ 1872 


To the Republican Executive Committee 
Washington D C. 


Gentlemen, You will pardon me for writing you this letter—- I was 
the republican Candidate for Congress, in this the 7** Congressional 
district of N C. Composed of Eleven Counties to wit; Rowan, Davie, 
Forsythe, [sic] Surry, Yadkin, Alleghany, Ashe, Wilkes, Wautaga, 
Alexander, & Iredell- 

I canvassed all these Counties thoroughly, Except Rowan, I made 
but one Speech in that—- And I take pleasure in Saying that the 
“National Republican”’ paper Edited by Frederick T. Walser?’ Esqr 
was of great service to me in the Campaign, and I am satisfied did 
much to increase the republican vote, & decrease the democratic 
Majority in this district— And I have no hesitation in giving it as my 
opinion that a sufficient amount of money to put this paper in the 
hands of Every reader in this district from this to the Nov Election 
Could not be better Expended— And that the Same would be of more 
service to the party, than in the hands of Canvassers— unless they 
were of the very first order— 

With my every wish for the success, of republican ticket 


I am your obdt servt 
David M. Furches?® 


I fully endorce the above. I know Mr. Walser well. He is a young 
man ambitious of success, doing efficient work, & I believe is conceded 
to be ablest Editor in the Republican ranks in the State. He deserves 
success & the small assistance here asked. 


D H Starbuck?® 
U.S Atty. of N.C. 


77 As soon as the Civil War closed, Republican papers sprang up in all sections of the South. These 
were largely published by carpetbaggers, and in most instances were very short-lived. On March 2, 
1867, Congress passed a law designating the clerk of the House as agent to designate at least two papers 
in each state in which the laws and advertisements of the Federal government were to be published 
and paid for at a high rate of advertisement. There resulted a squabble for this business. Edward 
McPherson Papers, Library of Congress, sim. 

78 David Moffat Furches was born in vie County, North Carolina, on April 21, 1832. He was 
educated in the common schools and at Union Academy; read law with Chief Justice Pearson; was 
admitted to the bar in 1857; and began to practice at Mocksville, North Carolina. in 1858. From 1859 
to 1868 he was solicitor of Davie County; was a member of the constitutional convention of 1865: was a 
judge of the superior court from 1875 to 1878; was a member of the supreme court of the state from 1894 
to 1900; and then was made chief justice of the court. He was a Republican and he and Judge R. M. 
Douglas were both acquitted when impeached. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XII, 457. 

79 As early as 1865 D. H. Starbuck was United States district attorney at a salary of plus fees. 
He was born in North Carolina, was appointed from the state, and resided at Salem. By 1867 the salary 
had been increased to $400 in addition to the fees. It was back to $200 and fees in 1871, and he was 
not listed as holding the office in 1873. On Decmeber 20, 1865, President Johnson nominated him for 
the position, on December 21 the matter was referred to the judiciary committee, his nomination was 
reported favorably on January 18, 1866, and he was confirmed by the Senate two days later. He 
had been in the secession convention and in the convention of 1865, was a judge in the state courts 
in 1868, and with V. S. Lusk and S. F. Phillips prosecuted the Ku Klux cases in 1871. Hamilton, Recon- 
struction, pp. 121, 348, 578; United States Oficial Register, wee 295; 1867, p. 318; 1869, p. 303; 
1871, p. 305; 1873, 349; U. S. Senate Executive Journal, 1862-66, XIV, pt. 1, pp. 313, 316, 482, 485. 
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j THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
i Raleigh N C 27 1872 
iH Received at August 27 
Hon W E Chandler 
I will start Thursday or friday Certain 
Jas H Harris 
[The following notations are on it.] 


% 29% J. G. Blaine®® 27" J. H. H. Col‘ orator from N. C. Leaves Ral. 
4 Thursday for Me. 


Aug 28—- To Harris— I find it is not best for you to go to Maine 
Delay till you hear from me— 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Greensboro N C 28 1872 
Received at Aug 
Judge Settle 
Care Hon W E Chandler 


Mr Keogh left for New York last night 


H A Keogh®! 
{Chandler Papers.] 


Raleigh, Aug. 28, 1872. 
To the National Republican Committee: 
















No Republican paper in North— Carolina has performed more use- 
ful service to the party than the “ Republican,’’®? at Winston, edited 
by F.T. Walser, Esq. Mr. Walser is in need of pecuniary aid in the 
present campaign. The locality in which his paper mainly circulates 
is a very important one to the party, and the discontinuance of his 
paper would result in great injury to the cause. I trust the Com- 
mittee may deem is advisable to extend liberal aid to Mr. Walser. 


Very Respectfully, 


W. W. Holden. 
[Chandler Papers.] 


80 James Gillespie Blaine was born in Pennsylvania on January 31, 1830; graduated from Washington 
College in Pennsylvania; taught in the Western Military Institute in Kentucky; studied law; taught in 
Re the yh. Institute for the Blin lind; and moved to Maine in 1854, where he edited the Portland 
i Advertiser and the Kennebec Journal. He was in the state house of representatives from 1859 to 1862; 
b was in the national House of tatives from March 4, 1863, to July 10, 1876; was in the national 
Senate —y | uly 6. 1876, to March 5, 1881; and was defeated for the nomination 1880. He was 
Secretary of — from March 5, to December 12, 1881; and was yoy oe or President in 1884. He 
was Secretary of State trom Masch 7, 1889, to June 4, 1892; aided in the organization of and was the 
first president of the Pan American Congress; and died in Washington. D. C., on January 27, 1893. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 707. 
81 H. A. Keogh doubtless was brother of and worked with, Thomas B. Keogh. 
83 The Union Republican was first ss ee Winston-Salem as a weekly, on January 10, 1872, 
but later the same year the title ional Republican. Since that time it has had many 
Union List a on p. 511. 
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Lumber Bridge N. C. 


Aug 30° 1872 
Hon. G S Boutwell®? as 


Sir 


I write you a short letter informing you of the political feeling in 
my County Robeson N. C. The Democrats hav [sic] elected their 
whole ticket and are doing all they can for the comming [sic] election 
in November and are gaining ground with white & Black and if some- 
thing is not done they will carry the County in November by a large 
majority for Greeley & Brown.§* I am satisfide [sic] that if had 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars, that I could carry a large majority for Grant 
for this reason their [sic] are a great many voters care but little the 
way they will Vote the Democrats have succeeded in placing the Two 
Grant & Greeley in such a shape before them that they do not care 
which they will Vote for. 

Sir if you think my letter worth and [sic] answer you will direct 
your [sic] in this Way 


Paisley Smith®5 


Fayetteville N.C. 
Care of Alex*, M*‘Pherson 


[Chandler Papers.] 


Office of the ‘‘ National Republican” 


Winston, N. C. Aug. 31st 1872 
Honored Sir: 


I herewith enclose letters of recommendation from Gov. W. W. 
Holden, Dist. Atty. Starbuck and Mr. D. M. Furches, late Republican 
Candidate for Congress in this the 7th District to the Nat. Ex. 
Committee. 

You will be so kind as to lay them before the Committee. Upon 
them I presume to base an application for pecuniary aid. 

I have labored earnestly for the party for eighteen months. I have 
asked no favors. I now propose to give value received for any aid that 
may be given me. 

For $500 I will distribute through the district, or as directed, 2000 
copies of my paper weekly from now until the election. 

Hoping that my application may have the favorable Consideration 
of the Committee 


I have the honor to be 
Your Obdt servant 


Frederick T. Walser 
Hon. J.M. Edmunds, 


Sec. N. Rep. Ex. Com. 
{Chandler Papers.] 


83 See page 68, note 37. 
84 On thes sixth ballot the convention nominated Horace Greeley of New York for President and on 
the second ballot it decided on B. vy Brown of Missouri for Vice President. Edward Stanwood, 


revised by Charles Knowles Bolton, A History of the we of the United States, I, 344. 
85 The editor has been unable to identif y Paisley Smi 
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Qualla Town N. C. 
Jackson Coty 
Sept 2nd/ 72. 


Mr. Boutwell. 


Sir— Knowing you to be a friend of the administration of President 
Grant, and believing that is the only true policy for the saftey [sic] of 
the Country I adress [sic] you this letter in Confidence, believing as I 
do that the time has come when every true man Should work. The 
State elections have passed off, and as you Know Caldwell has been 
elected. Though from what I can gather from the Democratic or 
Rebel papers, I am of the opinion that the election will be contested. 
The presidential election is the next strugle, and I for one verry [sic] 
much fear the result— from the fact there is a great Many persons that 
have been opperating [sic] with the Republican Party that are weak 
Kneed, and thoug [sic] they voted that ticket in the State elections 
will, not I fear Support President Grant, I have been Post Master at 
this place for near two years and have watched things closely and will 
speak to you plainly. If we Succeed in carrying N.C. in my opinion 
it will only will be done throug [sic] and by the United Efforts of every 
true Republican in the State— Now Sir, I have a project on foot, that 
I have Not Mentioned to any One. not knowing to whome [sic] I 
could Speak in Confidence, as there are So many changes going on 
which if can be carried into effect will add from 600 to 800— to our vote 
in N.C. It is this, there are Several thousand persons here in western 
N.C. Consisting of Indians Whites and Blacks, that have Married 
together, living along the foot of the Alleghany Mountain— extending 
across the North end of four Counties, a distance of 80 or 90 Miles 
who under the existing State laws are entitled to vote, and many of 
them did vote in the State Election. and as there is no Organization 
among them, voted both tickets though a large majority did not vote 
at all, Now these people have one principal Chief by whose dictates 
they are entirely controlled, Now there is a Man in this County. Dr. 
T.K. Welch who can perfectly controle [sic] the Chief— whose in- 
fluence can be had by the proper Means being used I have talked 
with him some. 

Welch is a Man of influence, thoug [sic] quiet and can carry Many 
others. get him to work would take about $1500 

his price seems to be larger but I think things can be arranged for 
less Money(at the figures I Say) My own Means are limited, and 
have made the foregoing Suggestion for your consideration. If it 
meets your approbation address Dr. . Welch in a pleasant way stat- 
ing the Necessity of President Grants reelection, — Direct to this 
office 

If this thing is gone into it must be Started as Soon as possible—- 
Think of this matter and answer as early as possible— 


Yours Respectfully 
Silas Jenkins®® 
P.M. Qualla Town 


Jackson Coty N. C. 
[Chandler Papers.] 


86 In 1871 Silas Jenkins was postmaster at Quallatown, Jackson County, North Carolina, at a salary 
of $5 perannum. By 1873 his salary had been doubled, so that he was drawing the magnificant sum of 
$10 for twelve months’ work. United States Oficial Register, 1871, p. 737; 1873, p. 830. 
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Republican Hd. Qrs. 
Raleigh N. C. 
Sept. 5th 1872. 
Hon. Edwin D. Morgan.87 
Chr’mn. Nat. Rep. Ex. Com. 
New York City: 


Dear Sir :- 


The Presidential Campaign is now opened in this State. 

The financial condition of the party is such that we ask assistance 
of the National Committee. 

Our victory in August is invaluable to us, but it is absolutely [neces- 
sary] that we perfect our organization so as to get out a full vote; 
and for this purpose we ask funds at the hands of the National Com- 
mittee. 

Any funds that you may have in your power to send us, should be 
sent to Hon. S. F. Phillips, Chairman of-the Republican State Execu- 
tive Committee: and any report of the use of such funds will be prompt- 
ly made, either during or at the end of the Campaign, as you suggest. 

Many of the Electors are poor, and not able to defray their own 
expenses in canvassing the State. 

Please answer at your earliest convenience. 


Very respectfully 


S. T. Carrow®® 
J.H. Harris®® 
R.B. Ellis®® 
Sub. Com. of State Ex. Com. 
J.C.S. Harris, 
Sec’y.Rep. State Ex. Com. 


{Chandler Papers.] 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
W.H. CROW, GENL. AGT. NORTH CAROLINA & VIRGINIA. 
South of the James. 
Raleigh, N. C. Sept 10, 1872 
Gov— Marshall Jewel. 
Conn. 


Dear Govenor [sic]: 


I take the liberty of addressing you on some matters connected 
with political affairs of this State. As you are already aware I travel 


87 See page 72, note 47. 

88 In 1869 Samuel T. Carrow was United States marshal and was employed at Washington, N. C. 
He was born in North Carolina and was appointed from the state. He drew a salary of $400 besides 
the fees. In 1871 he held the same position with the same salary, but worked in Raleigh. He was one 
of the invited guests to meet with Pool and Holden in Raleigh on June 8, 1870, when it was decided to 
send Kirk and his militia inst the Ku Kluckers. Before 1872 $5,000 per year had taken care of all 
the expenses of the Fed courts in the state with the exception of salaries, but that year Marshal 
Carrow obtained $250,000. Bribery and intimidation were freely employed in the west on the pretext 
of the dangers of the Ku Klux Klan and the illicit manufacture of whiskey. Carrow was also one of 
the leaders in the attempted sale of the state swamp lands. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 497, 589, 614. 

8® See page 61, note 4. 

°° The editor has been unable to identify R. B. Ellis. 
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quite extensively here in the interest of our C° & being fully aware of 
the success of the Republican Ticket, I of course make it a point to 
carefully observe the action of the leading men here, & their usefulness 
to the cause. It is well known that Judge Settle was a Candidate 
for the Nomination to the Office of Governor here last spring. He 
was my own choice & [ thought then could poll a larger vote than any 
other man. Gov Caldwell is a personal friend & I was better ac- 
quainted with him than with Judge Settle, Yet I felt that Settle would 
be the strongest candidate & man _ I believed he would be most ac- 
ceptable to the Administration I was present at the Convention last 
April & to some extent participated in it, but a majority of the dele- 
gates were in favor of Gov. Caldwell & U.S. Marshall Carrow®! used 
his influence for Caldwell,®? which I have no doubt was the reason of 
his nomination. This was not because the U.S.M. had any personal 
objection to Settle,® or because he was opposed to the President, but 
like many others he thought it was due to Caldwell & felt sure from his 
knowledge of the people of the State that the ticket would “win.” 
I know from my own observation, as well as from the testimony of 
leading Republicans & Democrats that Marshal Carrow’® influence had 
more to do with our success than any other 5 men. He is today the 
strongest friend of the Administration the most enthusiastic worker, 
best organiser, spends more of his own money, in fact is conceded to 
be on all sides of more use to the party than any one else. Mr Phillips®* 
Chairman of the State Republican Committee(law partner of Judge 
Merrimon®®) is in my estimation not only by far the ablest man in 
N.C. but a firm republican, staunch friend of the Administration, 
a wise counsellor in politics, honest & above suspicion in every respect, 
done more as Asst U.S.District Atty in bringing the Ku Klux to 
Justice than any one else, Yet both Carrow & Phillips seem to be 
under a cloud to some extent with the Administration & the National 
Ex. Com & U. S. Pool* & Gen Abbott* counsel prevail in these circles. 
The mor ey(sinews of war) is given them, but the result of such help 
is not felt as it should be. This state needs aid now for the proper 
advancement of the Campaign. The part is poor, the Presidential 
Electors are not flush with money, & you well know that the wealth 
& intelligence of this State is largely against us. Now my own im- 
pression is that the private Secy & Douglass) of the President took 
offence at Carrow last. Spring because he did not support Settle for the 
nomination for Gov— & it is well known that Douglass®® [sic] came 
91 See page 87, note 88. 
92 See page 71, note 44. 
%3 See page 82, note 74. 
94 See page 69, note 42. 
®5 Augustus Summerfield Merrimon was born near Asheville, North Carolina, on tember 15, 1830; 
was educated am pevate tutors; studied law; and was admitted to the bar in 1852. He was in the state 
legislature in 1860 and 1861; istrict from 1801 to in the Confederate army, but resigned in the fall of 1861; 
was solicitor of the eighth district from_1861 to 1865; — as judge on the superior court bench from 
1866 to 1867; and moved to Raleigh. He refused to run for governor in 1868, but served as chairman 
of the State Democratic Committee that year; was defeated for the state supreme court in 1868 and 
for a in 1872; was Senator from March 4, 1873, to March 3 . 1879; returned to his law practice; 
the state supreme court from 1883 to 1889; and served as chief justice from 1889 
until his death in Raleigh, on November 14, 1892. Biographical Directory of C aes, 1307. 
*¢ Not all the carpetbaggers were vicious men. R. M. Douglas, the son bephen A. Douglas, 


located in North Carolina. He finally reached the supreme bench. About 19017 he and David M. 
Furches were im san charges, but, — the senate was more than two-thirds Demo- 


on parti 
cratic, neither Chief Tasties Furches nor Do removed. National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, X11, 457, (see under David M. Furches); “Worth Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 447; for further 
particulars, see page 62, note 8. 
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here in the interest of Settle & was defeated & it was currently reported 
that the pet nomination of the President failed. Douglass [sic] no doubt 
felt a little chagrin & perhaps Pool did as he was desirous that Judge 
Settle should be out of his way in the event of a Republican legislature, 
hence his desire for Settle to be nominated. In view of this turn or 
afairs it is fully believed that Pool has had the ear of the Executive & 
that the power of the Administration has not been as fully felt here as 
it would had Phillips & Carrow had the inside of the ring. It does 
appear to me that they should be furnished with whatever funds come 
to this State & measures should at once be taken to put some tangible 
strength in their hands. I feel quite confident, yet, certain that this 
State will be carried for Grant & Wilson, but for Gods sake give our 
friends here a chance for a rousing Majority. I believe you can exert 
an influence in this regard that will advance our cause & I know 
whereof I speak. 

John Pool, Genl Abbott & one or two Congressmen I could name 
tired to run the last campaign & would have signally failed had it not 
been for the unheard of loyalty to the party of the men whom of right 
belongs the guidance of affairs here. The State Republican Com- 
mittee is the voice of the party & you well know that in our State 
(Conn)& elsewhere its Chairman is the leading spirit & through him 
should the disbursments [sic] be made. With such a man as S. F. 
Phillips in this State at the head of the party it is astonishing that he 
can not be trusted by the National Ex Com. I make the “ prediction” 
that after this campaign neither Pool or Abbott will have influence 
enough in our party here to get themselves elected as Hay wares in 
their respective towns. They are already a stench in the nostrils of 
the party here. It is known how they used some money, & it was only 
to influence men likely to be elected to the legislature to vote for Pool 
for U.S. Now however he has no chance & he is politically dead. As 
poor as the party is in this State, our friends in this (Wake) county 
raised $2300, among themselves during the campaign. Please in- 
vestigat this Subject & act for the best I shall be in Baltimore first of 
next week & if you would give me a letter of introduction to the resident 
com, at Washington I would visit them & talk the subject over with 
them. Shall be in N.Y in about 2 weeks. 


Yours for the Cause 
A. H. Beach®? 
Address me #3 P. O. Avenue Batemore 
[Enclosed in: 14 Sept, 1872, Jewell to Chandler] 
Chandler Papers.]} 


W. S. Ball. Thos. B. Keogh 
LAW OFFICE 
OF 
BALL & KEOGH 


*7 Since A. H. Beach used the stationery of W. H. Crow, Aetna Life Insurance agent, he may have 
been employed under Crow. 
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Greensboro, N. C. Sept 30. 1872. 
Hon. W™ E. Chandler. 


My dear Sir: 


Will you do me the favor to telegraph me, the night of the 8** 
the result of the election in the different States. Please do not over- 
look it. 


Everything is quiet in this State. No speeches are being made on 
either side. Next Monday the campaign will commence in this district 
on our side. Prominent Greely [sic] men here, admit to me that they 


have no hopes of carrying this State in November. They have lost 
all hopes of electing Greely [sic]- 


Respectfully yours 
Thos. B. Keogh.®* 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Greensboro N C 


8t» 1872 
Received at Oct 8. 


Hon W.E. Chandler or Mr. Glidden 
Please send me all returns as soon as you can tonight 
Thos. B. Keogh 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Greensboro NC 9 1872 
Received at Oct 9 


Hon W E Chandler 
Send Me full results for Publication soon as possible. 
Thos. B. Keogh 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh N C Oct 18 1872 


Received at 11 P m 
Hon W E Chandler 


Welckers 


Shall I make appointment in Wilmington for Wednesday, night? Best 
Icando Answer JC L Harris 


Secy Rep State Com. 


98 See page 82, note 75. 
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Ed. R. Brink, Postmaster. 


Post Office, 


Wilmington, N. C., 
Oct 24 1872 


11.PM 
Hon W E Chandler 


Secy &c New York 
Dr Sir. 


Stormed so hard last night meeting was postponed till this 
Evening.— You will remember we had a spare day between here and 
Charleston. We leave 3 morning for Charleston, to arrive 3 P M 
tomorrow. Our meeting here and the one at Richmond was very 
Successful At Richmond one third white, and many democrats, 
Here it was weacker [sic] than the ace of spades.— I believe we shall 
carry Virginia— Our friend predict 7000 to 12,000 in this State. 
I guess 5000 about right, Harlan®® telegraphed me the 22"4, it was im- 
portant for me to join Bingham!°° at Selma Monday and to that end, 
if necessary go direct from Charleston. To do this I must leave out 
Savannah and Atlanta, by leaving Charleston 8 A M Saturday arriving 
at Montgomery about noon Sunday. Selma only 60 miles distant 
from the latter place— He signed the telegram “Chairman,” and I 
conclude it is all right to comp y.— I hope I am not to be switched off 


from New Orleans, as I desire to go there very much. Recd your 
check for $200— 


Yours Truly Hall!®! 
[J A Hall Oct 26] 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Wilmongton NC Nov 5 1872 
Received at F a Hotel 


Hon W. E Chandler 


Returns received incidate Republican majority of about ten thou- 
sand. 


Joseph C. Abbott 


%9 See page 72, note 46. 

100 See page 68, note 39. 

101 Teanee A. Hall was born in Maine on August 10, 1835, and died while in route from Columbus 
to Boston on June 10, 1893. He spent his early years working on a farm, attending common schools, 
and Warren Academy. He taught school for a while; worked at a mercantile business; and entered 
the army as first lieutenant on November 30, 1861. He rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of Maine 
light artillery, and brigadier-general by brevet, and did most of his fighting in Virginia and near Wash- 
ington. After the war he was appointed by Johnson receiver of customs at Waldoboro, Maine. Twice 
Grant reappointed him and Hayes once, but he resigned in 1882 to return to the mertancile business. 
In 1887 he became vice-president of the Ohio and Western Coal and Iron Company and moved to 
Columbus, Ohio, and in February, 1889, the company made an assignment to him and he was also 
receiver under a mortgage suit for foreclosure. He had for years been a leading Republican and was 
an eminent orator and speaker, especially in the Southeast. In 1872, in company with Attorney- 
General Williams and John A. Bingham of Ohio, he made a tour of the Southern states, speaking in the 
large cities. His life as a brave soldier and his upright character as a citizen won for him a warm place 
in the hearts of his hearers. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 314-15. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Wilmington N C Nov 5 1872 
Received at F A Hotel 12 15 


Hon E D Mogran 
State gone Rep by at least ten thousand 


Jos C. Abbott 
{Chandler Papers.]} 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Raleigh N C 1872 
Received at Nov 5 


Gov E D Morgan 


Send news every hour of your state Commencing at seven . P m 
Continuing to Two A.m. 
J C Harris 


Secy Rep Com 
[Chandler Papers.]} 


Rooms Rep Ex Com: 
8t» Congressional Dist 
Asheville N C Mch 224 75 
Hon W”™ E. Chandler 
Chn Rep Committee 
Washington D C 


Dear Sir 


The recent action of the N. C Legislature in Calling a Conven- 
tion to amend out present State Constitution means to require each 
voter to show his tax receipt before he is allowed registration. There 
are other words used in the Call: but all our well-informed party friends 
agree that this is the object aimed at. 

In other words the Democratic party propose to put N C in the same 
situation as respects the Republican Vote in which they have already 
placed Georgia. 

If we allow the present campaign to pass without the most vigorous 
combative exertion on our part: it will be worse than idle to contest 
the palm in 1876. 

With a view of securing a majority of members in the proposed 
Convention our district has organized an Executive Committee of 
which the undersigned are respectively Chairman and Secretary. 

Constituting the mountain Section of the state, with nearly the 
entire white Republican vote living in its borders, the balance of 
political power is acknowledged to be here. This district furnished 
over two full regiments to the Union Army during the late Rebellion; 
its loyal white Vote is about 7000. 
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To render effective this strength we need money and a good deal of 
it- more than our State and Federal officers can contribute in justice 
to the rest of the districts. While intending to act in full accord with 
the Regular State Ex Com: Yet the nature of our section utterly 
destitute as it is of rail road facilities or daily mail communication 
renders it imperative that we should conduct, as it were, a guerilla 
warfare. 

We respectfully refer you to the Hon John Pooi, Hon Allan Ruther- 
ford, Hon Sam!. F. Phillips or any of our Republican members of 
Congress! 9? as to our party standing and capacity for managing votes. 

We hope that your honorable Committee are fully impressed with 
the importance of the ensuing election( August 1875 1** Thursday) 
and may be able to send us some means to fight the battle with. 

Hoping to hear from you as soon as convenient we have the honor 
to be Your ob‘ Servants 


Pinckney Rollins! °% 
Chairman Rep Ex Com: 8 Cong Dist N C 


W S. Pearson 
Secretary. 
Thomasville— North Carolina 
July 24" 1877 
Dear Sir: 


From what you can hear from the press, am satisfied that the Con- 
test in Ohio is going to be a close one, and the result will be held as an 
indication of the acceptability of the policy of the Administration. 
If the state is carried by a decided majority, the effect upon future 
elections, in other states, will be important. While if on the other 
hand we lost, the reverse must be the result. So it will not do to risk 
any thing undone. This is my humble opinion. Ohio must never be 
lost to us while she holds the highest honor known to our Government. 

A United States Senator. Our majority in the U.S. Senate will not 
admit of the loss of one. Hence the importance in that direction. The 
press represent you desiring that honor. If I knew you were not mis- 
represented and would prefer that position to the leadership of the 
next House, it would be my pleasure to render you my feeble assist- 
ance. As I have been contemplating a visit to Ohio this Fall, which 
if I make the trip will make several speeches in my old County, and 
perhaps other places, as Capt Pummill of Cincinnati wishes me to 

102 In 1874 the Representatives from North Carolina were: Jesse J. Yeates, John A. Hyman, —¥ 
M. Waddell, Joseph J. Davis, Alfred M. Scales, Thomas S. Ashe, William M. Robbins, and Robert B 
Vance. The Senators were: Matt W. Ransom and Augustus S. Merrimon. Both Senators were Demo- 
crats and John A. Hyman was the only Republican Representative. He was born a slave in Warrenton, 
North Carolina; was sold to Aiabama; returned to North Carolina in 1865 and engaged in agriculture; 
was a delegate to the equal-rights convention in 1865 and to the constitutional convention of 1868. He 
served in the state senate from 1868 to 1874, and represented North Carolina in Congress from March 4, 
ae to — 3, 1877. Biographical Directory of Congress, pp. 338, 1136; North Carolina Manual, 

p. 939-40. 

108 Packney Rollins was nominated by President Grant for internal revenue collector for the 
seventh North Carolina district on March 31, 1869. The recommendation was referred to the com- 
mittee on finance on April 3, was favorably reported two days later, and was confirmed on April 7. 
Rollins also edited and published the Asheville Pioneer, a weekly newspaper in the interest of the 
Republican party. For a while he had the contract for publishing the laws and other legal documents 
of the Federal government. For a time he dropped out as editor and then again took up the work. 


Senate Executive Journal, XVII, 1869-71, pp. 71, 74, 79, 87, 99; Edward McPherson Papers, Library 
of Congress, December 6, 1873, November 30, 1874, passim. 
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discuss southern affairs before his old friends in Highland County. 
If you have a spare moment drop me a line. 


Yours etc- John T. Cramer! °* 
To Gen’l Ja’* A. Garfield! °® 
Menton O. 


{Chandler Papers.] 


Newbern N C Jan 7** [1878] 
Hon W™ E Chandler 


Dear Sir 


Will you allow me to call your attention to the enclosed Slip, cut 
from the “‘ Newbernian”’ of the 5“ inst, and ask you to say a word in 
defence of the most oppressed people in the United States, the native 
Southern Republicans, who since the war have been regarded as 
pariahs and, with their families, have been in all social relations, when 
possible, entirely proscribed, when not, regarded as barely tolerated 
intruders whom it was a good deed to insult and injure. The last 
administeration almost invariably preferred Northern Republicans to 
Southern local officers, but we felt it was often obliged to do so from 
the pressure of circumstances, but it is hard to feel that the present 
one selects the very men who denounced and proscribed us, for political 
opinion sake, as renegrades and traitors because we accepted the issure 
of the war in good faith, and still harder when we read such sentences 
as the enclosed and know that we are to be still further oppressed with- 
out the power of redress. 

Were it known I had addressed this letter to you my husband and 
— would suffer in their business and I must therefore only sign my- 
sell. 


The wife of a Southern Republican. 


COMMUNICATIONS,-We are in receipt of several communications 
addressed to the Newbernian, in reference to the employment of 
Radicals, on the Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad, in lieu of Demo- 
crats, which will receive proper attention in due time. 


104 John T. Cramer represented Davidson County in the state house of representatives from 1872 
to 1874. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 589. 

105 James Abram Garfield was born in Ohio on November 19, 1831, and was shot on the morning 
of July 2, 1881, in the Pennsylvania railroad station in Washington, by Charles J. Guiteau, and died 
on September 19, 1881. He worked on a farm, drove canal boat mules, attended public school about 
three months each winter, taught school, attended college, and became a college president. He held 
various state offices; rose to the rank of major-general of volunteers in the Civil War; served in Congress 
from March 4, 1863, to November 8, 1880; and was President from March 4, 1881, until his death. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, pp. 1000-1001. 
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Epitor IN Pouitics. By Josephus Daniels. ee Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. xix, 644. $3.40.) 

Ambassador Daniels has written a sequel to his Tar Heel 
Editor, and the second volume measures up to the high 
standard set in the first. Editor in Politics treats of the period 
between 1893 and 1912. The opening scenes are laid in 
Washington in the early days of the second Cleveland 
administration when Mr. Daniels, like many another “de- 
serving Democrat,’’ received a federal appointment. 

Interesting and amusing sidelights on national politics 
and Washington society fill the first pages, but the greater 
part of the book is taken up with the author’s career as 
editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, which he purchased 
in 1894. He remained in the maelstrom of politics, however, 
for his newspaper became a leading organ of North Carolina 
Democrats. The News and Observer editorials reflected a 
lively interest n all the cross currents of the life of the state, 
and the Tar Heel Editor seldom “pulled his punches.”’ 

Among the political developments treated, the Populist- 
Republican fusion and the subsequent capture of the legis- 
lature in 1894 and the governorship in 1896 by the Fusionists 
easily takes first place. This was significant mainly because 
the Fusionists were supported by a large Negro vote, and 
the Negroes were rewarded with political offices. Charging 
the Fusionists with misrule reminiscent of Reconstruction, 
the Democrats waged a spirited “‘ White Supremacy” cam- 
paign in 1898, returned to power, and two years later secured 
the ratification of a suffrage amendment which disfranchised 
a majority of the Negroes. 

Editor Daniels fought Fusionism and ‘‘ Negro Rule”’ with 
every weapon in his arsenal. His editorials regularly attacked 
in the bitterest terms Governor Daniel L. Russell, Marion 
Butler, Jeter C. Pritchard, and other leading Fusionists. 
Russell was called “‘a blustering but not a courageous man 

. consistently inconsistent.’’ News and Observer cartoons 
drawn by Norman E. Jennett satirized the Fusionists un- 
mercifully. There was always a Negro lurking in the back- 
ground. Every instance or threat of violence between the 
races was played up in bold headlines. “Attempted Rape. 
Another Candidate for the Hemp Route to Glory” was a 
typical caption. 


{ 95] 
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That the News and Observer indulged in overstatement 
and sensationalism during the ‘‘White Supremacy” cam- 
paign can scarcely be doubted. Mr. Daniels now admits that 
his stories were ‘‘sometimes too lurid,” though his point of 
view throughout is still one of entire sympathy with the 
Democratic program of Negro disfranchisement. Most of the 
Fusionists go down in his record as scoundrels while leading 
Democrats like Charles B. Aycock, Furnifold M. Simmons, 
Robert B. Glenn, and Alfred M. Waddell have their distinc- 
tive but none the less laudable qualities. One might well 
question the objectivity of the account of the ‘“‘ White 
Supremacy” campaign, but then real objectivity is rather 
much to ask of one who was a leading participant in the 
stirring drama of the late eighteen nineties. 

The style of the book is simple, unstudied, and a bit 
rambling. Yet, without apparent striving for effect, the 
narrative sometimes becomes vivid and colorful. The homely 
humor of its little anecdotes adds charm. One is not apt to 
forget the beetle that went down William Jennings Bryan’s 
throat when he was speaking out of doors under an electric 
light in Raleigh or the pen picture of the young Daniels boys 
climbing up and sliding down the steam pipe in Room 28, 
Yarborough House, where their father was being held in 
custody of the federal marshal for contempt of court. 

Editor in Politics is not, strictly speaking, an autobiogra- 
phy. Nor is it a history of the period. Rather it is a miscellany 
of North Caroliniana as seen through the eyes of Mr. Daniels. 
Historians will welcome its wealth of detail, its photographs 
and cartoons, and its description and appraisal of men with 
whom the author came in contact. One may not, however, 
always agree with his conclusions which are, at times, quite 
dogmatic. It may have been “ Cleveland right and Cleveland 
wrong” but it was always Daniels right. The book abounds 
in heroes and villains. Outstanding among the latter, in addi- 
tion to the Fusionists, are Col. A. B. Andrews of the Southern 
Railway; Rev. Columbus Durham, secretary of the Baptist 
State Convention, and President John C. Kilgo of Trinity 
College, both of whom are charged with fostering a malicious 
plot to undermine the University of North Carolina; and the 
Dukes of the American Tobacco Trust who subjected the 
farmers of North Carolina to a species of ‘‘ present slavery.”’ 
Professor John Spencer bASSett [sic], who dared to write 
that the Negro educator, Booker T. Washington, was, all in 
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all, the greatest man, save Robert E. Lee, that the South had 
produced in a hundred years, came in for his share of con- 
demnation. He regained respectability in Mr. Daniels’s eyes 
only after he went to Smith College “away from the pro- 
trust environment and anti-Jefferson policy then permeating 
Trinity and approved by the Dukes’’(p. 434). 

As the cleverly written memoirs of an able and influential 
editor against the exciting background of late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century North Carolina, the book is 
superb. Paraphrasing its concluding sentence, one may say 
the story of Mr. Daniels’s first fifty years has been good. At 
the end of it we have an appetite for more. 


W. A. MABRY. 


Mount Union COLLEGE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 





AMERICAN STUDIES IN HONOR OF WILLIAM KENNETH Boyp. By members of The 
American Club of Duke University. Edited by oe ‘wane Jackson. (Durham, 


North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1940. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment that one can pay these 
essays is to say that the late Proiessor Boyd would have 
thoroughly enjoyed them, and on the whole would have 
accorded them high merit in scholarship. The book is ex- 
citing and filled with new and useful material. With the 
exception of Professor Spengler’s discussion of the views of 
John Adams in his essay on “The Political Economy of 
Jefferson, Madison and Adams,” each study deals with some 
phase of Southern life and history, which gives the book a 
general unity too frequently lacking in such joint under- 
takings. 

Professor Spengler has brought together for the first time 
the views of Jefferson, Madison, and Adams on the economic 
theories of their time. All three men were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the writings of the important economists of 
their day, such as Adam Smith, Malthus, Say, and the 
French physiocrats, but they never accepted uncritically the 
principles laid down by these writers. One is, indeed, im- 
pressed by the pragmatic attitude that the three American 
leaders maintained toward all economic and political princi- 
ples. As might be supposed, they were interested in eco- 
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nomics chiefly as a means to an end: aware that political 
power followed economic concentration they advocated the 
widespread distribution of property and particularly agri- 
cultural land. In advocating the widespread ownership of 
land they were not only desirous of maintaining a wide 
economic base for political power but they were interested 
in preserving the individual independence of the population. 

Despite the fact that a great deal has already been written 
relating to the city of Cincinnati and its commercial con- 
nections with the South, Dr. Mabry’s essay assembles much 
interesting and useful data which he presents with contagious 
zest. Dr. Sydnor’s summary of the geological surveys which 
were made in the ante-bellum South will prove of inestimable 
value to all who are interested in the social and economic 
life of the Old South. For the benefit of the uninitiated, he 
might have pointed up more sharply the connection between 
the geological surveys and the great agricultural awakening 
which was taking place ia the South between 1840 and 1860. 

Professor Thompson’s “The Natural History of Agri- 
cultural Labor in the South” is a seventy-four page mono- 
graph rather than an essay. He applies the concept—ably 
defined by Nieboer—to the South, of a land of open resources. 
The South, according to his opinion, has always been— 
both before and after the Civil War—a country of open 
resources, which means an abundance of cheap land and a 
scarcity of labor. Where land is plentiful and produces a 
staple money crop and labor is scarce the situation will, 
according to Nieboer’s theory which Thompson accepts, 
give rise to some form of forced labor. In the South it took 
the form first of indentured white servitude and then of 
Negro slavery, and after 1865 this forced labor took the form 
of share-cropping. I am inclined to challenge the assumption 
that the South has been a land of open resources since the 
Civil War. Though land was cheap and plentiful, neither the 
ex-slave nor the landless white man as a rule could acquire 
the capital with which to purchase or improve or cultivate 
the land; nor was the landowner usually able to acquire the 
capital to pay cash wages. The tenant system in the South 
since the Civil War, as a coercive form of labor, seems to be 
the product of closed resources—closed by universal poverty 
resulting from Civil War, reconstruction and an almost un- 
remitting agricultural depression. 
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Professor Hubbell’s ‘‘Literary Nationalism in the Old 
South”’ traces the efforts of the South before 1860 to develop 
a literature of its own. This effort to obtain a sectional liter- 
ature was partly a result of the intense bitterness of the 
Southern people resulting from the abolition crusade. It was 
partly the result of the realization of the sound literary 
dogma that all literature, though universal in its appeal, 
must have its root-bed in a definite locality. While this 
attempt to create a ‘‘sectional’’ literature was essentially 
a failure, it nevertheless stimulated a great deal of literary 
effort. Then, too, the older portions of the South were show- 
ing signs of maturity so that by 1860 a considerable body of 
respectable and even excellent nonsectional literature had 
been produced. 

The next two essays, Professor Anderson’s ‘Charles 
Gayarré and Paul Hayne: the Last Literary Cavaliers,”’ 
and Professor David K. Jackson’s “ Phillip Pendleton Cook,” 
document the above statement. Gayarré was a noted his- 
torical scholar whose work extended far past the Civil War, 
and Hayne belonged essentially to the ante-bellum period. 
Cook was a contemporary and friend of Edgar Allen Poe 
and an elder brother of the novelist John Esten Cook. Pro- 
fessor Anderson’s article on Gayarré and Hayne portrays 
the unique friendship between these two men who never met, 
a friendship which lasted from early 1885 until July, 1886, 
when Hayne died. Mr. Anderson incorporates much of the 
correspondence between these two men; it dealt primarily 
with their mutual indignation against the writings of George 
W. Cable whom they considered a literary scalawag, and 
Hayne’s biography of Gayarré. Gayarré and Hayne, though 
living long after the Civil War, belonged to the ante-bellum 
period and they never made an effort to readjust themselves 
to the new conditions. While the two former men lived far 
past their time, Phillip Pendleton Cook died too soon, for he 
lived to be only thirty-three years of age and was just begin- 
ning to display unmistakable marks of literary genius. Even 
when Cook was only twenty-three, Edgar Allen Poe had 
pronounced him the most competent literary critic in America 
and a poet of great talent. He published one volume of 
poems, the Froissart Ballards, and scores of other poems in 
The Southern Literary Messenger and other literary maga- 
zines. He wrote short stories, novelettes, and critical essays. 
The excerpts of Cook’s literary opinion which Professor 
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Jackson incorporates in his essay disclose a calm, pene- 
trating, and objective mind that seems strangely modern. 

Mr. Gohdes’s article, ““Some Notes on the Unitarian 
Church in the Ante-Bellum South,’ like so many of the 
others, is a useful assemblage of data. He gives a brief sum- 
mary of the history of the Unitarian congregations in several 
of the Southern states. He seems to understand why the 
South was hostile to Unitarianism, namely, that it was 
identified with the abolition crusade. There seems to be a 
large chip on Mr. Gohdes’s shoulder, however, because of 
Southern hostility to abolitionism. 
































FRANK L. OWSLEY. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERISTY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 













GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE SOUTHERN HIsTORICAL COLLECTION OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA. Volume XXIV, Number 2, of the James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 204. $1.25.) 











The appearance of this guide is a welcome event to all 
those interested in research in the field of American history, 
and particularly in Southern history. There are 809 collec- 
tions listed, many of them running into thousands of items. 
All told the Southern Historical Collection contains, accord- 
ing to the preface of the guide, 1,500,000 pieces and 2,625 
volumes that have been accessioned. A half million letters 
and documents and several thousand volumes are yet to be 
accessioned. 

The papers listed come from all the Southern states, 
though naturally there is a preponderance of items from 
North Carolina and contiguous territory. In point of time 
they include the eighteenth, nineteenth, and the first third 
of the twentieth centuries. Again, quite naturally, the pre- 
ponderance lies in the first three quarters of the nineteenth 
century. One of the largest private collections, however, the 
Lee Slater Overman Papers, contains 40,000 items dealing 
with the decade 1920-1930. 

It must be apparent that a collection of such magnitude 
touches on nearly every phase of the Southern scene, from 
pre-Revolutionary days to our own time. It gives intimate 
glimpses into the life of the region in all the stages of develop- 
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ment. Here one sees thousands of the more articulate por- 
tions of the Southern people through several generations, 
in all their multifarious thoughts and activities. No student 
of Southern history, in his researches, can afford to overlook 
this vital collection. 

It would seem unnecessary here to lavish praise upon Dr. 
Hamilton and his work. The collection itself stands as a 
monument to both. His reputation is such that any words 
in this review can add but little and detract not at all. 

The guide’s greatest weakness is its index. A single illus- 
tration may show this. The writer has been working on a 
study of the Southern Whigs after 1860, and spent a week 
of worth-while research in the manuscripts of the Southern 
Historical Collection. Naturally the first thing he did, upon 
receiving the guide, was to look for Whigs in the index. 
There are only four citations that touch upon this subject. 
Obviously this is woefully inadequate. A further glance re- 
vealed that little or no attempt had been made to index sub- 
ject matter. The entries are confined almost entirely to the 
names of individuals and to a few place names. This is to be 
regretted, for an adequate index of subject matter would 
have facilitated greatly the use of the collection. 

It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the difficulties 
of using the collection caused by the omissions in the index. 
This reviewer found it quite usable in the absence of both 
guide and index. Dr. Hamilton and his staff more than made 
up for this deficiency by their interest, their coéperation, 
and by their knowledge of the character of the various collec- 
tions. They kept my desk piled with pertinent material. 
No index, however elaborate, could have compensated for 
this, either in point of time saved or in satisfaction given. 


DANIEL M. RosBIson. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Tae Trinity CoLttece Historica Society, 1892-1941. By Nannie M. Tilley. 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 133. $1.00.) 


The Trinity College Historical Society was organized in 
1892 by Stephen Beauregard Weeks who eight months pre- 
viously had been called to the college to occupy the first 
distinct chair of history established at a Southern educational 
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institution. In celebration of the Society’s fiftieth year, 
Nannie Mary Tilley, curator of the George Washington 
Flowers Collection at Duke University, has written an ex- 
cellent history of its activities and purposes, has compiled 
a bibliography of the Society’s publications, and has listed 
the officers and charter members. The book shows few signs 
of the haste in which Dr. Tilley claims it was written. 

The Society was founded to collect and preserve historical 
source materials, and to promote critical historical scholar- 
ship in the field of Southern history. Dr. Tilley traces its 
origin to the scientific seminary methods of teaching em- 
ployed by Leopold von Ranke, part of the training of Weeks 
and his successors. However, she did not investigate antece- 
dent college or university historical societies in America, at 
least four of which had been active enough to have published 
studies previous to 1892. The earliest of these is singularly 
enough the Historical Society of the University of North 
Carolina, founded in 1844 and still active in 1877. The others 
are the Historical Association of St. John’s College, now 
Fordham University, The Harvard Historical Society, and 
the Otterbein University Historical Society, in Ohio. Dr. 
Tilley has indicated the influence which the Trinity Coliege 
Historical Society has had upon the foundation of other 
societies, but it would be interesting to trace further the 
history of such societies and their influence upon each other. 
They form a chapter in the story of the great movement 
which has resulted in the foundation of over a thousand 
historical societies of various types in this country. In no 
place, however, could the college societies of the 1890’s have 
been as important as in the South, where they were agents 
for freedom of thought. 

Dr. Tilley has traced with care the early vicissitudes of 
the Trinity College Historical Society as a college organi- 
zation, dependent as it was upon the interest of the guiding 
professor, first Weeks, then John Spencer Bassett, and still 
later William Kenneth Boyd. Dr. Tilley has also described 
the changes of emphasis in its collections for the museum 
and library and in the character of its publications. At first 
the Society was an undergraduate organization open to all 
and was devoted to state and local history. With the World 
War and the later expansion of Trinity College into Duke 
University, the Society changed to a graduate organization 
devoted to all history. In a sense it has become the property 
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of the professional historian, while the proselyting of the 
undergraduate amateur has been left to the classroom. The 
only point which Dr. Tilley does not treat in detail is the 
Society’s constitutional history, and this is due to the pau- 
city of records, especially for the period when the Society 
was guided by Boyd. 

This book is essentially a contribution to the history of 
organized intellectual effort. The stature of Bassett and 
Boyd made the Trinity College Historical Society an effective 
institution and spread its influence through North Carolina 
to the North Carolina Historical Review, The State Literary 
and Historical Association, and the George Washington 
Flowers Collection. Especially important was the intellectual 
courage of John Spencer Bassett, whose address to the 
Society of September 25, 1897, is reprinted in full. His ques- 
tioning of the then current Southern point of view toward 
the Civil War was as radical as that of a man who today 
would question the present American historical theory of 
democracy and its purity. Dr. Tilley’s well documented 
demonstration of the forces of thought at work in the Trinity 
College Historical Society leads one to feel that she has 
blazed a new path into the difficult field of the intellectual 
history of the South. 


Davip C. Duntway. 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
WasaincTon, D. C 





A History OF FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. By Howard K. Beale. 

Part XVI: Report of the Commission on Social Studies, American Historical 

Association. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. Pp. xvi, 343. $2.00.) 

This book is the second volume that has grown out of 
several years of painstaking research by the author under 
the auspices of the Commission on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. The first, Are American 
Teachers Free?, which was published more than a year ago, 
deals with the problem of freedom of teaching since the first 
World War. The present volume is a rapidly moving survey 
of the problem from 1607 to 1939. The author based the 
narrative for the first three centuries on a variety and type 
of source materials that in themselves suggest thoroughness 
and objectivity. For the status of the problem in recent 
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years, Professor Beale has relied on the findings of an ex- 
haustive questionnaire which was sent to a judiciously 
selected group of educators, as well as on numerous inter- 
views, voluminous correspondence, and a mass of news- 
papers, monographs, and the like. 

Some of the author’s conclusions on the problem of free- 
dom of teaching in the earlier years of our history have a 
timeliness that can serve to warn twentieth-century Ameri- 
cans of the dangers that threaten the effectiveness of the 
educative process in restricting the freedom of teachers. And 
he does not overlook the fact that the problem is essentially 
the same in all periods. In one place, the author says, “‘ Par- 
ticularly provocative of sober thought are the striking 
parallels between the attitudes of slaveholders of yesteryear 
and big-business men of today toward the school and toward 
teachers who question the virtues of the dominant economic 
systems of their respective periods. In the twentieth century 
Americans no longer deny men the right to criticize the slave 
system. . . . They criticize slavery not because they them- 
selves believe in freedom, but because they do not have faith 
in chattel slavery and do not depend on it for a livelihood 
and for maintenance of the political and social order to 
which they are accustomed. They fail to see the startling 
similarity between their own attitude toward socialism and 
communism which threaten to destroy their economic order 
and the slaveholder’s treatment of abolitionism, which 
threatened his’’ (pp. ix-x, 165). 

Three conclusions of the study are significant. First, the 
American school system, by improving the quality of the 
school and the teacher, has tended to increase the possibilities 
of real freedom. Secondly, there has been a tendency on the 
part of the community to use schools to create suport for 
the status quo. This, needless to say, has tended to restrict 
the freedom of teachers. Finally, while freedom is allowed on 
questions that do not matter, men usually object to the 
intervention of teachers in the burning questions of the day 
and prefer that they remain within the cloistered walls of 
the academic world. The tone of the author’s conclusions 
is not altogether optimistic. The fact that there have been 
many more open violations of freedom in the past ten years 
than in all the rest of our history is a dark picture indeed; 
and this is brightened only by the fact that there has recently 
been a great increase in teachers’ resistance to repression. 
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The reviewer wonders if ‘‘evangelicalism’’ should not have 
been used instead of ‘‘evangelicism.” (p. 67 ff.). “Have 
became”’ should be “have become”’ (p. 81). For more than 
a summary of the important developments in recent years, 
one has to consult the author’s Are American Teachers Free? 
The present volume, as a survey of the important problem 
of freedom of teaching, is in a class by itself and will long be 
read by those who look upon freedom as an important 
ingredient in education in a democracy. The appendix con- 
tains the exhaustive questionnaire mentioned above, and 
the index is an excellent one. 


Joun Hope FRANKLIN. 
St. AuGusTINE’s COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, NortTH CAROLINA. 





SouTH CAROLINA IN THE CONFEDERATION. By Charles Gregg Singer. (Privately 
printed, 1941. Pp. viii, 183.) 
This study of South Carolina in the Confederation is a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The author expresses the hope in his preface that it may 


prove to be “‘a definitive study of South Carolina in the 
‘critical period.’’’ Without casting any reflection on this 
particular effort, the reviewer seriously doubts whether there 
are any definitive period studies in American history. Such 
a product is largely an historical mirage which beckons but 
eludes. 

Mr. Singer, with objectivity and perspective, has under- 
taken to trace the relations of South Carolina to the Congress 
of the Confederation in connection with the most salient 
problems calling for state codperation in support of federal 
policies. Those problems, as discussed in successive chapters, 
were financial, commercial, the Loyalists, the boundary dis- 
pute with Georgia, and the Indians. Of these, the boundary 
dispute is the least pertinent, as the dispute did not arise 
from any request made by Congress, and it never reached 
the stage where Congressional action was required. 

An investigation of South Carolina’s responses to the 
requests of Congress reveals that the state was probably 
more loyal in its support of federal measures than any other 
member of the Confederation. In his excellent ‘Summary 
and Conclusion” the author points out that South Carolina 
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contributed generously to the financial support of the central 
government; it favored centralized control of foreign com- 
merce and codperated effectively in the execution of the 
Confederation’s Indian policy. In these regards the state 
demonstrated a pronounced leaning towards federalism. 

As to the treatment of the Loyalists, South Carolina con- 
sulted her own emotions and interests. The confiscation and 
amercement acts passed by the Jacksonborough Assembly 
in 1782 were drastic. The people of South Carolina suffered 
heavily during the Revolution at the hands of the British, 
and upon the withdrawal of the British troops from Charles- 
ton destitution was everywhere in evidence. In consequence, 
the legislature was in no temper to deal moderately with the 
Loyalists. Later when anger against the Loyalists subsided, 
the legislature showed more leniency. According to a reliable 
estimate at least 172 of a total of 378 confiscated estates were 
returned to their former owners in 1783 and 1784. 

In the preparation of this dissertation, the author has 
drawn heavily on official records and reliable secondary 
sources. He has also made a limited use of manuscript collec- 
tions, such as the Pinckney Papers on deposit in the Library 
of Congress. He has shown skill in assembling and orienting 
his materials so as to give the reader a clear picture of South 
Carolina in its relations to the Congress. His researches, 
however, have not greatly altered the historical stereotype. 
The picture of South Carolina in the “critical period”’ has 
been enlarged and illuminated but not changed in any essen- 
tial feature. 

The book is marred by careless and faulty sentence struc- 
ture, errors in spelling, factual errors, and errors in type- 
setting. 

As to factual errors, the author asserts (p. 6) that Germans 
came to Charleston in 1674 and cites as his authority Faust, 
The German Element in the United States, without page 
reference. On page 215 Faust states that ‘it is quite possible 
some Germans were among the Dutch Lutherans that 
settled on Johns Island in 1674.’ He adds, however, that he 
is not certain there were any Germans in Charleston before 
1734. As a matter of fact, the evidence available does not 
point to the presence of Germans in South Carolina before 
1732. 

The writer states (p. 102) that the entire planter class 
came to South Carolina from the British West Indies. An- 
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other error, probably due to careless proofreading, is found 
in the statement that “South Carolina contributed more 
in specie than all the other states’’ (p. 162). 

In the chapter on “Indian Relations’”’ the Cherokee War 
of 1776 is treated as if it continued until 1785. The only 
mention of the treaty of 1777 which terminated the war is 
a reference (p. 147) to lands ceded to the whites by the 
Indians at the Treaty of DeWitt’s Corner. Indeed, the 
author asserts (p. 144) that “‘nothing seems to have come”’ 
of the action of South Carolina and other states in appoint- 
ing commissioners in 1777 ‘‘to obtain peace with the Chero- 
kees.”’ 

The reviewer refrains from calling attention to specific 
instances of misspelled words and incomplete sentences. 
Evidently the proofreader was not alert or the printer paid 
no attention to corrections. The retention, for example, of 
the word “write’’ for wrote (p. 109) is inexcusable. 

The volume carries a helpful bibliography and a brief 
index. As further evidence of careless oversight in the prepa- 
ration of the dissertation, Wallace, History of South Carolina, 
is not listed in the bibliography. 


Rosser H. TAYLOR. 


FuRMAN UNIVERSITY, 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





EpWArD LIVINGSTON: JEFFERSONIAN REPUBLICAN AND JACKSONIAN DEMOCRAT. 
By William B. Hatcher. (University: Louisiana State University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 518. $3.50.) 

Professor Hatcher says that “history has often been 
capricious in dealing with men . . . [for some] of superior 
talents have been overlooked and forgotten. Among those 
who have been largely passed over in the chronicling of 
events, whose vital influence gave direction to the course of 
history, is Edward Livingston.”” Anyone who reads this 
biography will be convinced that Livingston was of great 
stature and deserves to be remembered. Professor Hatcher 
places the emphasis on three phases of Livingston’s career: 
his work as a Jeffersonian Republican leader in New York; 
his contributions to social reform and jurisprudence in 
Louisiana; and his work as a Jacksonian Democratic leader 
in Congress and in foreign diplomacy. 
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Born in Clermont, New York, Livingston was educated 
at Nassau Hall (now Princeton University), studied law, and 
gained distinction at the New York bar when it contained 
such great figures as Hamilton, Kent, and Burr. He took an 
active interest in politics, early affiliated with the Jeffer- 
sonian Republican party, and was elected to Congress in 
1794. While in Congress, Livingston bitterly opposed the 
Jay Treaty, ardently championed the cause of France, and 
vigorously attacked the Alien and Sedition Laws on the 
ground of unconstitutionality. He played an important, 
although somewhat shady, réle in the Jefferson-Burr election 
of 1801. 

Retiring from Congress, Livingston was appointed by 
Jefferson to be United States District Attorney for New 
York. He was elected and served as mayor of New York 
City at the same time. Lax in the administration of his offi- 
cial duties, Livingston fell behind in his accounts with the 
Federal government and resigned his office with a judgment 
of $100,000 against him. Removing to New Orleans in 1804, 
he built up a lucrative law practice and, by wise investments 
in real estate, was able to pay off his debt to the United 
States. Speculation in real estate brought Livingston into 
conflict with Jefferson over the famous Batture lands. His 
reputation for loyalty to the United States was somewhat 
besmirched by his connection with the Williamson-Burr 
plot, but in 1814-1815 he became a hero by serving as an 
aide to General Jackson in the campaign around New 
Orleans. 

Elected to the Louisiana General Assembly in 1820, 
Livingston began his great work on the codification of the 
Louisiana law. When completed, this monumental work 
established his reputation as one of the great reformers of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Livingston was 
elected to the lower house of the United States Congress in 
1822 and was elevated to the Senate in 1829. He was a leader 
of the Jackson forces in Congress and contributed to Jack- 
son’s election to the presidency. His reward was an appoint- 
ment to the secretaryship of state in 1831. His ability as 
a constitutional lawyer accounts for the force and logic of 
some of Jackson’s state papers, especially those dealing with 
nullification. Livingston resigned in 1833 and was appointed 
minister to France, where he contributed to the settlement 
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of the Spoliation Claims. He retired in 1835 and died at his 
country estate in New York in 1836. 

Professor Hatcher deserves high praise for this work. It is 
highly significant biography: scholarly, well balanced, and 
clearly written; it has some brilliant summaries and evalu- 
ations. In one or two cases the author almost assumes the 
role of “‘champion” of Livingston. Such is the case in the 
discussion of the arrearages as District Attorney and the 
Batture controversy. Both Burr and Jefferson fare badly at 
the hands of the author. Professor Hatcher’s position that 
Jackson initiated the spoils system is not entirely correct. 
In general, however, Professor Hatcher’s views and interpre- 
tations are sound and are supported by a wealth of data. 

The Louisiana State University Press deserves credit for 
the high standard of book-making it has set in this volume 
of its Southern Biography Series. 


FLETCHER M. GREEN. 
Tue UNIversity oF NortH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL Hit, N. C. 





Srxty YEARS OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: FEDERAL, ECONOMIC, AND DrpLomarTIc, 1789-1850. 
By George Dewey Harmon. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 


Press, 1941. Pp. vii, 428. $5.00.) 

Soon after the establishment of the new government under 
the Constitution a number of trading houses were created 
in the Indian country, for the purpose of capturing the 
tribal trade and of diverting the influence of the Spanish, 
French, and British frontier intriguers. This factory system 
served its purpose for a number of years, but after the War 
of 1812 the complexion of the country had changed. The 
government was stronger and in a better position to enforce 
its coercive policy. The sad period of Indian history which 
began about 1825 saw the development of a triangular con- 
flict in which the Indian was often the pawn in the struggle 
between the federal and state governments. The latter were 
always successful and the Indian was always the loser. 
Numerous treaties, often obtained by the most flagrant 
employment of trickery and bribery, saw the gradual re- 
duction of the Indian tribal domain and the removal of 
many tribes to the West. 
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The present volume is not limited exclusively to the 
Cherokees, many of whom escaped the troops sent to remove 
them to the West and fled to the hills of western North Caro- 
lina. Rather, the volume covers the entire field of Indian 
history during the first sixty years after the adoption of the 
Constitution. The story is approached from the point of view 
of government policy, with emphasis on its financial, diplo- 
matic, and political aspects. To achieve its objectives, the 
government negotiated numerous treaties with the Indians. 
These treaties, in all of their sad and sorry details, are care- 
fully analyzed. 

The author of the present study is a North Carolinian, 
whose contributions to the field of American Indian history 
have appeared in several of the leading historical journals. 
Ample references and notes accompany the text, which is 
further evidence of the importance of this subject to the 
fuller understanding of American history. This is one of the 
most substantial contributions of the University of North 
Carolina Press. 


GASTON LITTON. 


La UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE PANANA, 
PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA. 





THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES, VOLUME IX, THE TERRITORY 
OF ORLEANS, 1803-1812. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edward Carter. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1940. Pp. ix, 1092. $2.50.) 
Since 1934, when the two volumes of documents on the 

Northwest Territory appeared, this series has presented the 

student with thousands of pages of materials on the growth 

of the United States. Materials on the Southwest, the Missis- 
sippi Territory, the Indiana Territory, and now the Orleans 
territories are available cheap to the most isolated of Ameri- 
can readers. The documents are for the most part those not 
heretofore printed; they are well selected and well edited. 

Although one wonders, at the pace now set, if he will see the 

completion of the great project of publishing the Federal 

archives of all the territories, the accumulation is already 
both impressive and important. The outlines of a great 
guidepost in American historiography are already apparent. 

It is time some able American historian summed up for us 
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the significance of these nine volumes and their impact on 
the flood of writings of the fashionable frontier school. 

The Orleans volume follows the pattern set by its predeces- 
sors. The chief emphasis is upon the administration of the 
territory: form of government; relations with Washington; 
organization of courts, parishes, the militia, and communi- 
cations. The Federal government was especially interested 
in the last, because of the location and importance of New 
Orleans, and a rather full selection of materials on roads and 
the post is included. Since the chief attempt at rapid com- 
munications was through Georgia and the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, the documents on the latter have told a large part of 
this story. 

In Orleans we find the same difficulty in forming an effi- 
cient militia that was evident in the older territories. There 
too was the same violent political passion which character- 
_ized the Northwest Territory and the Mississippi Territory. 
The problems incident to the presence of hostile foreigners 
on the frontier, Orleans possessed in common with her sister 
territories. It would seem that the questions of land titles 
and the disposition of the public domain were neither as 
serious nor as controversial (except in West Florida) as in 
the major territories already treated, but these problems 
were of course of sufficient importance to demand their space. 

It is no more feasible to point out all the difference than 
to indicate all the similarities between the Orleans Territory 
and the other territories. ‘‘The unique conditions out of 
which the Territory of Orleans evolved” encouraged the 
editor to devote well over a hundred pages to descriptions 
of the territory, the situation at the time of cession, etc. The 
great curiosity of Jefferson about the region he had pur- 
chased is exemplified in letters from William Dunbar, John 
Sibley, Daniel Clark, and others. The conflict of races and 
legal systems lends interest to this volume. Although the 
index is devoid of a reference under law or common law, the 
text is not. The opposition of the Creoles to the imposition 
upon them of Anglo-American law appears on pp. 317, 643- 
657, 802-803, to select sample pages at random. Established 
knowledge on the West Florida controversy, and established 
ignorance on the Burr episode, will not be changed by this 
publication, although attractive details are added to the 
former. The volume, like its predecessors, is of scant use for 
questions of economic and social nature. 
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The avidity with which this volume was awaited was 
tempered by the previous publication, by Dunbar Rowland, 
of the Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816 
(6 vols., Jackson, 1917). Claiborne was governor for the en- 
tire territorial period. 

The reviewer notes with regret a diminution in the foot- 
notes. Cross references have been abandoned ‘for reasons 
of economy of space.’’ Biographical notes, always scarce in 
this series, have practically disappeared. Otherwise, the high 
editorial excellence we have grown to expect from Dr. Carter 
and his staff is maintained. Witness, for example, the notes 
on the legal status of the region until the establishment of 
government (p. 90); the illuminating notes on the organic 
act of Congress for the territory (pp. 202 ff); the biblio- 
graphical introduction to the batture controversy (p. 737), 
not here fully treated; and the notes on West Florida (pp. 
891, 903, 905, 906, for example), which point out how the 
student may supplement the information in this volume and 
in such exhaustive studies as Isaac J. Cox, The West Florida 
Controversy. 


‘WILLIAM B. HAMILTON. 
DukKE UNIVERSITY, 
Durnaw, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


On Roanoke Island, August 24, a meeting of the Fessenden 
National Memorial Association was held in connection with 
a proposed memorial to Professor Reginald Aubrey Fessen- 
den, scientist and inventor who conducted important ex- 
periments in radio on Roanoke Island, 1901-1902. The 
speakers included Colonel Reginald K. Fessenden, son of 
Professor Fessenden; Mrs. William L. Edison, a friend of 
the Fessendens; Mr. E. Stuart Tucker, chief electrician of 
the Naval Operating Base, Norfolk; Governor J. Melville 
Broughton of North Carolina; and Mr. George Gordon 
Battle of New York City. 


Early in 1941 the legislature of the state of Michigan 
passed a joint resolution authorizing the return of Con- 
federate battle flags and a sword which had been captured 
by Michigan units in the Civil War, and these relics were 
returned at ceremonies held at Lansing, September 20. 
The state of North Carolina was represented by Dr. C. C. 
Crittenden, who received two flags identified by the Michi- 
gan authorities as follows: one “captured from a North 
Carolina regiment by the 2nd Michigan Infantry,’’ and one 
“‘of a North Carolina Regiment taken at Asheville .. . 
by Sergeant Cyrus Houck of Company E, 11th Michigan 
Infantry.” 


On October 5 the Wildcat Veterans’ Association unveiled 
on Capitol Square in Raleigh a memorial to the men of the 
Eighty-First (‘‘Wildcat’’) Division in the World War. 


The Society of American Archivists at its annual meeting 
at Hartford, Connecticut, October 6, elected Dr. R. D. W. 
Connor of the University of North Carolina president for 
the ensuing year. 


The first annual session of the American Association for 
State and Local History was held at Hartford, Connecticut, 
October 8. Dr. C. C. Crittenden of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission delivered the presidential address. 
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At “University Day” exercises in Memorial Hall at the 
University of North Carolina, on October 11, Dr. Archibald 
Henderson delivered the principal address at the unveiling 


of a tablet to Adlai Osborne, one of the first trustees of the 
University. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association at Atlanta, November 6-8, North Carolinians 
made the following contributions to the program: Dr. Alex 
M. Arnett of the Woman’s College of the University read 
a paper, ‘ John Nance Garner and the Democratic Reaction, 
1920-1922”; Dr. Alan K. Manchester of Duke University 
read a paper, “‘Elections in Brazil During the Empire: A 
Study in Practical Politics’; Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the 
University of North Carolina participated in a discussion 
on ‘‘The South and Its History’; Dr. Josiah C. Russell 
of the University of North Carolina read a paper, ‘‘The 
Influence of Population on European History’’; Dr. Harold 
T. Parker of Duke University and Dr. James L. Godfrey 
of the University of North Carolina took part in a dis- 
cussion of the origins of the French Revolution; Dr. Benja- 
min B. Kendrick of the Woman’s College of the University 
de ivered the presidential address, ‘“‘The Colonial Status of 
the South”; Mr. Glenn N. Sisk of the Woman’s College of 
the University read a paper, “Some Social and Economic 
Trends in the Alabama Black Belt, 1880-1930”; Dr. William 
B. Hamilton of Duke University read a paper, ‘‘ John 
Francis Hamtramck Claiborne of Mississippi’; Dr. Hugh 
T. Lefler of the University of North Carolina read a paper, 
“‘Samuel A’Court of North Carolina”’; Dr. C. C. Crittenden 
of the North Carolina Historical Commission took part in 
a discussion of “‘Local Historians and the Development of 
Southern Scholarship’; and Mr. Samuel M. Selden of the 
University of North Carolina Playmakers read a paper, 
“Southern History in Pageantry.”’ 


The ninth annual meeting of the Archaeological Society 
of North Carolina took place in the Student Union Building 
at Duke University, Friday evening, November 28, with the 
following illustrated addresses: “‘ Exploring in South Ameri- 
ca,”’ John Gillin, Durham; “Indians and Ancient Ruins of 
Guatemala and Yucatan,’’ Robert Wauchope, Chapel Hill; 
“Current Work in North Carolina Archaeology,” Joffre 
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Coe, Chapel Hill. The transaction of business concluded the 
session. 


The State Literary and Historical Association, the North 
Carolina Folk-Lore Society, the State Art Society, and the 
North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities 
held sessions in Raleigh, December 3-5. The forty-first annu- 
al session of the State Literary and Historical Association 
was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Thursday and Friday, 
December 4-5. On Thursday evening Mrs. Marian Sims of 
Charlotte spoke on the subject, ‘‘ History through the Back 
Door,”’ after which Mr. W. T. Couch of Chapel Hill delivered 
the presidential address, ‘‘Books and the World of the 
Future.”’ A reception to members and guests of the Associ- 
ation and of the allied societies was then held. At the Friday 
morning meeting Dr. Fletcher M. Green of Chapel Hill 
spoke on the Southern Collection at the University of North 
Carolina, Mr. William T. Polk of Warrenton reviewed 
North Carolina books and authors of the year, and a business 
meeting was held. The final meeting was held Friday night 
in the Hugh Morson High School auditorium. Mr. Macon 
R. Dunnagan of Raleigh announced the Mayflower Cup 
award and presented a replica to Mrs. Wilbur Joseph Cash 
of Charlotte, widow of Wilbur Joseph Cash, whose book, 
The Mind of the South, had been adjudged the best original 
work by a resident North Carolinian for the year ending 
August 31. Mr. Josephus Daniels, publisher of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, then delivered an address, ‘‘The Good 
Neighbor Policy,’’ which brought the meeting to a close. 


The thirtieth annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 
Lore Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Friday after- 
noon, December 5, with the following program: presidential 
address, ‘““Some Southern Pronouns,’’ George P. Wilson, 
Greensboro; paper, ‘‘ Riddles,’’ A. P. Hudson, Chapel Hill; 
paper, ‘Folk Epitaphs,’’ A. C. Hall, Greensboro; a North 
Carolina witch tale; and a business meeting. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual 
session on Wednesday and Thursday, December 3-4. On 
Wednesday evening at the Sir Walter Hotel Mr. Thomas H. 
Benton of Kansas City delivered an address on “ American 
Art,” after which a reception was held and an exhibition of 
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‘“‘Contemporary American Painting” was given in the State 
Art Society Galleries, Old Supreme Court Building. Thurs- 
day morning in the same room a business meeting took 
place and that afternoon in the Attorney General's office 
a session of the Board of Directors was held. 


The second annual session of the North Carolina Society 
for the Preservation of Antiquities was held on Thursday, 
December 4, at the Sir Walter Hotel. The Board of Directors 
met at ten in the morning; at half past eleven a general 
business meeting took place; and beginning at three in the 
afternoon the presidential address of Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt 
of Chapel Hill (who was unable to be present) was read and 
Mr. Kenneth Chorley of New York City spoke on ‘The 
Significance of the Preservation of Historic Sites, with 
Especial Reference to Tryon’s Palace.” 


At Duke University Mr. A. E. Van Dusen of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Mr. J. B. Christopher of Har- 
vard University are serving as instructors in lieu of Dr. 
Richard Watson, on leave in connection with the national 
defense program, and Mrs. Dorothy M. Quynn, who is on 
sabbatical leave. 


The Journal of Southern History, Vol. VII, No. 3 (August, 
1941), includes an article, ‘Zebulon B. Vance and the 
‘Scattered Nation,’”’ by Selig Adler. 


The following historical essays by Archibald Henderson, 
in a syndicated series, ‘‘Chronicles of North Carolina,”’ 
appeared during 1941 in the leading North Carolina daily 
newspapers, Sunday issues, News and Observer, Durham 
Herald-Sun, Greensboro Daily News, Winston-Salem Journal 
and Sentinel, and Charlotte Observer: Robert Howe, January 
26; Robert Jones, February 2; North Carolina taverns, 
February 9; Hermon Husband, February 16; Governor 
Tryon and the Regulators, February 23; Chief Justice 
Leonard Henderson, March 2; Battle of Kings Mountain, 
March 9; Mary Bayard Clark, March 16; Paul Green, 
March 23; Thomas Wolfe, March 30; Edward Warren Bey, 
April 6; Felix Walker, April 13; John Paul Jones, April 27; 
Sequoyah, May 4; General Lewis Addison Armistead, May 
11; Hinton Rowan Helper, May 18; William Winston Seaton, 
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May 25; Augustin Daly, June 1; William Churchill Houston, 
June 8; Robert Strange, June 15; The Hogg Family, June 22; 
William R. King, June 29; Robert Worth Bingham, July 6; 
Richard Stanford, July 13; Walter Hines Page, July 20; 
Newbern Academy, July 27; The two Memucan Hunts, 
August 3; The Edenton Academy, August 10; The Newbern 
Academy, August 17; General Isaac Ridgeway Trimble, 
August 24; Jo. Seawall (‘“‘Shocco”) Jones, August 31; 
General I. R. Trimble at Gettysburg, September 7; Clement 
Hall, September 14; Hezekiah James Balch, September 31; 
Jo. Seawell (‘“Shocco’’) Jones, September 28. 


Books received include: Paul Green, The Highland Call 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1941); 
Frederic Logan Paxon, The Great Demobilization and Other 
Essays (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press. 1941) ; 
Jay B. Hubbell, editor, The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 
1864-1867 (Durham: Duke University Press. 1941); Louis 
Morton, Robert Carter of Nomini Hall (Williamsburg, Va.: 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 1941); Edmund Cody 
Burnett, The Continental Congress (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1941); Verne E. Chatelain, The Defenses 
of Spanish Florida, 1565 to 1763 (Washington Carnegie 
Institution. 1941); H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad, 
George B. McClellan (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1941). 
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